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EDITORIAL 


Hans Kinc’s timely and mentally liberating book The Council 
and Reunion is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 

Here we would simply draw attention to two quotations from 
the well-known Catholic theologian Karl Rahner, Professor in the 
University of Innsbruck, which occur in the course of Kiing’s 
work and which would both seem to be highly relevant to the 
problem of finding a sound and positive Catholic approach to the 
present ecumenical situation. 

Fundamentally, both these observations are ecclesiological, the 
first being concerned with the nature of the Church’s doctrinal 
unity, and the means of its extension into the context of the 
ecumenical dialogue, and the second with the equally crucial 
question of the ecclesiological implications of the fact of man’s 
sinfulness, that even after Christ’s redemption he remains simul 
Justus et peccator. 

Underlying our first quotation is a preoccupation with the 
spirit of our quest for doctrinal unity. It should be evident that we 
shall never agree until we want to agree; until we first love one 
another from the bottom of our hearts. Rahner says : 

Generally speaking, when two men reach agreement, having 
come together from different sides, and when this agreement is 
not based on some third, formal, binding authority accepted by 
both sides prior to their dispute [Rahner means the teaching 
authority of the Church], then this agreement is always of a 
precarious and risky nature, and can always be brought into 
question . . . But to say because of this that the agreement is 
‘merely verbal’ is absurd. An agreement about truth always takes 
place between human beings in a sociological milieu, and when 
it is attained there, it is, none the less, attained. But it is attained 
there when it is attained in words and propositions (i.e. verbally, 
if you like) as used by men who pay attention to what they hear 
and think about what they say. It is not required of these men 
that they should try to peer into the inmost centre of each 
other’s minds, where God alone sees and alone knows what 
is ‘really’ being thought. There is a danger that, particularly in 
controversial theology, a neurotic fear that we are perhaps not 
‘really’, not ‘in our furthest depths’, at one, may destroy such 
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unity as might well exist. Such a fear then gives birth to that 
strange determination (noticeable in controversial theology) to 
prove the existence of disagreement by dint of ever more subtle 
and precise formulations, in cases where our sixteenth century 
forbears, with less subtle formulae, would either have established 
a disagreement that anyone could easily see and express, or else 
affirmed their agreement. It is already the case today that 
numerous points of controversial theology call for the very 
highest flights of theological rhetoric in order to show the 
initiate (not the normal human being) just exactly where the 
difference lies. In such cases (there are of course many others of 
which the opposite is true) it would be better and more Christian 
to say that we are in agreement, or could at any rate reach 
agreement. As Barth has very courageously and soberly done.} 
In order to have the right to live in separate Churches, we should 
have to be certain (to put it in broad terms) that we were un- 
mistakably disunited about the truth, and not merely be slightly 
uncertain whether we were really entirely at one, or just exactly 
what the other person really means, or whether we are quite 
sure that we have really understood him. This principle follows 
(it seems to me) on the one hand from our Christian duty to be 
united in one Church, and on the other from the essential 
impossibility of reaching absolute certainty about our ultimate 
interior identity of conviction. Such absolute certainty would pre- 
suppose an absolute certainty of the rightness of our own inmost 
belief in the sight of God, which seems to me as impossible and 
un-Catholic a thing as absolute certainty about our own 
righteousness in his sight. Perhaps those formulae of union in 
ancient times which seem somewhat artificial and political in 
their construction were not by any means the worst. What seems 
like a purely verbal and artificial unity may often be the one 
and only thing possible to men in face of the inconceivable 
Mystery: to find a formula which leaves to each side its own 
irreducible contribution to the controversy and to its solution, 
while requiring both to see and to express that which was well- 
recognized by the other but overlooked or not clearly seen 
by himself, so that the other shall see that he holds it too. We 
should not, then, say at once of every formula of agreement : 
Oh yes, but just go a little deeper into it and discrepancies will 


?In his introduction to Hans Kiing’s book Rechtfertigung. 
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soon appear ; the general terms in which it is stated are simply 

hiding them! As though we could not have the very same 

suspicion about all the unity within the Catholic Church !? 

The question of the theological evaluation of ‘sin in the Church’ 
is possibly an even more delicate one than the above, and certainly 
just as urgent. While Catholic involvement in the ecumenical 
dialogue has developed almost vertiginously during the last few 
years, and especially since the accession of Pope John XXIII, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that one of the most radical obstacles 
to closer relationships from the non-Catholic side is the apparent 
refusal of the Catholic Church to admit openly that she too is partly 
responsible for our tragic divisions, and this not only in certain of 
her sinful members, but as a Church. Is such an admission possible, 
dogmatically speaking ? Rahner would clearly answer yes, and this 
precisely in the name of the consistent Catholic refusal to com- 
promise with any doctrine of the ‘invisible Church’. The source 
of the Church’s being is Christ Himself : to this extent she is both 
divine and human, and utterly holy, pure and sinless. But concretely 
and historically, she is made up of fallen human beings, in whom 
the effects of the redemption are but inchoatively worked out ; 
and as such she is sinful : 

If we merely say, ‘Of course there are sinners in the Church, 
but this fact has nothing to do with the Church herself’, then 
we are presupposing a highly questionable idealist notion of the 
Church, theologically speaking. The Church is then an idea, 
an ideal, something that is eventually to be, something to which 
appeal can be made from the concrete reality, something which is, 
as it were, only to be attained slowly, asymptotically, approxi- 
mately. Of course one can always love such a thing as that, 
always give it one’s allegiance ; it is something invulnerable, 
untouched by the wretchedness of daily life. But it is not what 
is meant by the theological concept of the Church. According 
to this the Church is something real ; the only Church there is, 
and in which we believe, is simply and always the visibly and 
hierarchically organized totality of the baptized, united in the 
external profession of faith and in obedience to the Roman Pope. 


*K. Rahner, s.j., ‘Zur Theologie der Gnade. Bemerkungen zu dem 
Buche von Hans Kiing : Rechtfertigung. Die Lehre Karl Barth’s und eine 
katholische Besinnung’, pp. 40-77, esp. 48-50. 

*Cf. George H. Tavard: Two Centuries of Ecumenism, reviewed else- 
where in this issue. 
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And of this Church we simply cannot say that she has nothing 
to do with the sins of her members. Of course she does not 
approve their sins ; of course there are people in her (and perhaps 
many such) who are in some true sense, which does not enter 
into this discussion, to be described as saints. But if she is 
something real, and if her members are sinners and, as sinners, 
remain her members, then she herself is sinful. Then the sin 
of her children is a blot and a stain upon the holy mystical Body 
of Christ himself. The Church is a sinful Church : that is a truth 

of faith, not just a fact of her primitive experience. And it is a 

shattering truth.* 

Few of the Pope’s ‘unofficial’ declarations have attracted more 
attention than when he declared, in connection with Christian 
disunity, that ‘the responsibilities are divided’. These remarks of 
Karl Rahner may serve as a kind of theological commentary on this 
recognition. It is moreover worth noting how Kiing goes on: 

In so far as the body of the Church is divine and Auman, the 
human and all too human elements, actual sin and evil, can 
insinuate themselves into her ; though without ever being able 
to overmaster her. This applies to ecclesiastical institutions and 
ordinances as well. Wherever men build their own institutions 
and ordinances on to the Church’s divine ones, there sin can 
enter in and extend its domain ; the holier the thing itself is, the 
greater the sin.® 
Only, ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail’. 


“Karl Rahner, s.J., Kirche der Stinder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1948, 
pp. 14f. | 
* Op. cit., p. 47. 
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DOM LAMBERT BEAUDUIN: A PIONEER 
OF CATHOLIC ECUMENISM (1873—1960)! 


‘I think that we need to return to the method of Dom Lambert 
Beauduin’, said Cardinal Roncalli, now Pope John XXIII, 
addressing the congress on ecumenism held at Palermo in the autumn 
of 1957.2 He was doubtless thinking along similar lines when in 
January 1959 he decided to call together an Ecumenical Council, 
since Christian unity was certainly one of his main concerns. 

Thirty years earlier this same method of working for the reunion 
of Christendom was being bitterly denounced at Rome, and it 
seemed that Dom Lambert’s efforts would have to be written off 
as a failure. It takes time for the ideas of those far-sighted men who 
are ahead of their own generation to forge their way into the 
minds of their fellow-Christians and to influence high ecclesiastical 
authorities in such a way as to become a motive force in the Church. 

Dom Lambert Beauduin was a pioneer in two fields, that of 
the liturgical renewal of our century and that of Catholic ecumenism. 
The two movements are very closely linked together. As Father 
Davis has recently reminded us, ‘Any liturgical movement that is 
more than superficial is based on reflection upon the mystery of 
the Church’? The same may be said of Catholic ecumenism. 
The two movements are linked not only by a sense of the nature 
of the Church, but also by a concern for her mission. To quote 
Father Davis again, “The liturgy is at the centre of the pastoral 
work of the Church’. Nobody needs to be reminded of the 
pastoral and missionary problems raised by the fact of Christian 
divisions. Again, both the liturgical movement and an ecumenical 
concern go hand in hand with the Biblical and patristic renewal 
of our times. 

These various strands converge in the life of Dom Lambert 
Beauduin. As a young Belgian secular priest, Octave Beauduin 
spent several years as an industrial chaplain in the diocese of Liége, 
and this experience gave his later work a note of pastoral concern 


1 Dom Lambert Beauduin : In Memoriam, Chevetogne, 1960. 

* Cf. Ibid., p. 48. 

* Charles Davis, Liturgy and Doctrine, Sheed and Ward, 1960, p. 48. 
* Ibid., p. Io. 
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which it might otherwise have lacked.5 As a Benedictine monk of 
Mont César, at Louvain, his sudden realization that the liturgy 
around which his life revolved represented, in his classic phrase, 
‘the piety of the Church’,® led him to pioneer a movement which 
aimed at a renewal in the life of the Church by a restoration of 
this piety.” As a teacher of ecclesiology to the young monks at 
Mont César, he went to the sources in preparing his lectures 
rather than trusting to the text-books ; he found that the Acts of 
the Ecumenical Councils—and indeed the liturgy itself—opened 
up for him Biblical and patristic perspectives which had been 
heavily overlaid in post-tridentine theology. 

Dom Lambert Beauduin was a man of action, with an inner 
urge both to communicate his insights to others and to act upon 
them at once. This can be seen in the way in which he pioneered 
the liturgical movement between 1909 and 1914, while the same 
decision and energy mark his work for the resistance movement in 
Belgium and with the Intelligence Service in Holland during the 
First World War. But he was also a man of study, never content 
with acquiring second-hand theological information when he was 
able to go further back—to Scripture, to the Fathers, to the Acts 
of the Councils. This was already evident in the way in which he 
lectured at Mont César. Dom Lambert was marked, too, by all the 
enthusiasm and the optimism of a pioneer. Summing up his 
achievements in the liturgical field, Canon Aubert remarks that 
he can, perhaps, ‘. . . be reproached for being excessively optimistic, 
for after a period of fifty years we see more clearly the numerous 
difficulties which remained to be overcome, and remain even 
today in some measure, before the liturgy can be made truly 
popular without losing its truly traditional character. But an over- 
riding optimism is essential for the success of any movement in its 
early stages . . ."* Dom Lambert Beauduin was a man ahead of his 
time ; his ideas and intuitions were taken up later and worked 


5 R. Aubert, ‘Un homme d’Eglise, Dom Lambert Beauduin’, in La 
Revue Nouvelle, Brussels, 15 III 60, pp. 225-7. The present article is 
heavily indebted to that of Canon Aubert. 

*D. L. Beauduin, La piété de l’Eglise, Louvain, 1914. 

7.0. Rousseau, Histoire du mouvement liturgique, Paris, 1945, chap. xi: 
L. Bouyer, Life and Liturgy, London, 1956, chap. v : O. Rousseau ‘Autour 
du jubilée du mouvement liturgique’, in Les Questions Liturgiques et 
Paroissiales, Louvain, July-December 1959; pp. 203-17: R. Poelman, 
‘Dom Lambert Beauduin et la Sainte Liturgie’, in Parotsse et Liturgie, 
Bruges, March 1960, pp. 180~—5. 

® Aubert, ‘Un homme d’Eglise’, p. 232. 
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out by others. Even before 1914 he was advocating both the 
introduction of evening Mass and changes in the Paschal liturgy 
such as we have seen accomplished only in recent years. 

These same notes—action, study, optimism, suggestive ideas 
and insights which would be worked out more fully by other men 
later—marked Dom Lambert’s work for Catholic ecumenism as 
they had marked his liturgical apostolate. Once again, too, he took 
up an idea which was in the air—indeed, which had Papal approval 
—and from it initiated a popular movement as well as drawing 
out implications which had occurred to nobody else. In 1903 
Pope Pius X had proposed ‘active participation in the sacred 
mysteries and the public and solemn prayer of the Church’ as the 
‘primary and indispensable source of a Christian spirit’.® Six years 
later Dom Lambert put forward his concrete proposals for a 
popular liturgical renewal at the Catholic Congress of Malines. 

Equally, Dom Lambert’s ecumenical work was not without its 
antecedents in Papal action. It was at Rome that his ecumenical 
vocation came to him. In 1921 he was appointed to teach funda- 
mental theology at the international Benedictine college of St 
Anselm. Already interested in the Christian East because of his 
liturgical work—as Dom Olivier Rousseau has remarked, ‘all 
liturgists become in some sense Orientalists’*°—Dom Lambert 
soon made contact with representatives of the Catholic Eastern 
Churches who lived in Rome or who visited the city, among them 
Father Cyril Korolevsky and the Metropolitan Andrew Szeptycky, 
Ukrainian Archbishop of Lvov in Poland. Meeting such men, 
Dom Lambert became sharply and sorrowfully aware that the 
majority of Eastern Christians were not in communion with 
Rome, and he acquired a deep desire for reunion. Such a desire 
had already received expression at Rome ; in 1917 Pope Benedict 
XV, soon after creating a new Congregation especially concerned 
with churches of the Eastern rites, had founded a Pontifical 
Institute, under Jesuit direction, for the study of Eastern questions, 
convinced that the first step towards union with the Orthodox 
was that Latins and Orientals should learn to know one another 
better. In 1922 Pius XI was elected Pope; he had a personal 
connection with the East since he had been Papal Nuncio in Warsaw, 
and one of his first encyclicals showed his deep interest in the 
question of reunion." 

® Motu Proprio, 22 XI 03. 


10 In Memoriam, p. 74. 
11 Ecclesiam Dei, 12 XI 23. 
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Dom Lambert, then, was caught up in a spirit which already 
existed in some quarters at Rome: a profound desire for union 
with the Orthodox. And as at Mont César, with his vision of the 
liturgy as ‘the piety of the Church’, so now at Rome he felt 
compelled to do something about the insight which had been 
given him. Just as he had been convinced earlier that the 
Benedictines had a special responsibility to share the riches of their 
liturgical tradition with all the faithful of the Church, so now he 
felt equally certain that Benedictine monks, rooted in a tradition 
which went back long before the separation of East and West, had 
a special rdle to play in the movement towards unity with the 
Orthodox. 

It seems that Dom Lambert had some share in initiating a letter 
which Pope Pius XI addressed to the Benedictine Primate in the 
spring of 1924.12 The Pope asked the Benedictine Order to pray 
and work for reunion with the Orthodox, and he made a concrete 
suggestion : 

“It is to be hoped that the Abbots, after conferring together, 
will choose one abbey of their congregation or at least one in each 
country ... where a special zeal will be shown to realize so noble an 
enterprise. In these abbeys a certain number of monks should be 
carefully chosen to study the languages, the history, the customs, 
the character and above all the theology and the liturgies of these 
peoples, so that they will be the more capable of working for unity 
... Try also, by speech and writing, to create in the West a zeal 
for unity, and a knowledge of those points which separate us from 
the Orientals.’ 

At this time the Abbots did not in fact choose one monastery 
in each congregation or country to work for Christian unity 
(the idea has been implemented only recently) but Dom Lambert 
himself received permission to make a new foundation which was 
to specialize in this work. He returned to Louvain in 1925 to look 
for a suitable site in Belgium, and produced his programme in the 
form of a commentary on the Pope’s letter."® 

Pius XI is presented as wishing himself to be the Pope of ‘the 
Union of the Churches’. The phrase was in common use at that 
time to describe ecumenical work, presumably because Catholics 


13 Equidem Verba, 21 III 24: cf. Aubert, ‘Un homme d’Eglise’, p. 237. 

18 Une ceuvre monastique pour l'Union des Eglises, Mont César, 1925: 
2nd edit. Amay 1926 : 3rd edit. L’a@uvre des Moines Bénédictins d' A may-sur- 
Meuse, Amay 1937. 
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were thinking mainly in terms of reunion with the Orthodox. It 
recurs constantly throughout Dom Lambert’s booklet (but in the 
1937 edition it is replaced by the expression ‘Christian unity’). 

The ‘Monks of Union’ were to be marked by complete loyalty 
to the Holy See, but also by an Oriental spirit, together with a 
true catholicism, ‘universal, ecumenical, a stranger to the narrowness 
of a badly-understood nationalism, transcending all ethnic 
divisions, showing the true spirit of that universal Church which 
Christ put in the place of a national synagogue’.’* In the West 
they would work by prayer, by spreading knowledge of the 
Christian East and by study. Towards the Orientals they would 
show themselves hospitable, while they would hope to visit 
Eastern monasteries and later to found houses themselves in the 
East. 

Once again, Dom Lambert proved himself to be a man of 
action. By the end of 1925 he had secured a suitable building and 
begun his new foundation at Amay-sur-Meuse. At the same time 
he showed that he did not wish the work for reunion to be limited 
to a few monk specialists ; indeed, his aim was ‘to create in the West, 
in favour of the Union of the Churches, a movement parallel to 
that for the Propagation of the Faith’.15 This attempt to create a 
popular movement was something quite new in the history of 
Catholic ecumenism. In September 1925 Dom Lambert organized 
a ‘Week for the Union of the Churches’ in Brussels ; the public 
could listen to lectures by specialists on Eastern questions, while 
well over two thousand Catholics of the Latin rite were able to 
receive communion in two kinds for the first time at a Byzantine 
liturgy celebrated by Archbishop Szeptycky in the largest church 
in Brussels. In November Dom Lambert organized meetings at 
Liége on the same theme and another at Louvain ; soon a group 
of students at the Catholic University of Louvain were busy 
preparing a study circle on questions of reunion.’® 

Serious study played a large part in Dom Lambert’s programme 
for his monks. He devoted considerable attention to the provision 
of a worthy library for the new foundation. His monks were to 
‘deepen their knowledge of the theology of the separated Churches, 
and to encourage Western theologians to make greater use in their 
work of those writings of the Fathers and Doctors which constitute 


4 (Euvre monastique, p. 13. 
16 Tbid., p. 17. 
16 Ivénikon, I, 4, July 1926, p. 233. 
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the sources of the theology of the Eastern Churches, as well as 
liturgical texts and the Acts of the Councils’, for unfortunately, 
since the schism, the theology of these Churches had ‘aroused 
little curiosity on the part of Catholic theologians’.!”? The monks of 
the new foundation were also ‘to study the Oriental rites and make 
themselves capable of celebrating them, so that Western Catholics 
would find there not only a Latin chapel but also a Byzantine 
church, where on the days indicated the liturgy would be celebrated 
according to the Byzantine rite.'* In this double character of 
a monastery where both the Latin and Byzantine rites were 
celebrated, prayer, study and the spreading of information about 
the East went hand in hand. 

By April 1926 the new foundation at Amay was publishing a 
review : /rénikon. In its pages we find the irenic approach character- 
istic of Dom Lambert’s attitude towards Christians separated from 
Rome. /rénikon aimed ‘at being the organ of a great movement for 
the Union of the Churches’.!® The ‘return of the separated Christian 
groups to the ecumenical unity of the Church’ was the final and 
ultimate goal. But this was not Dom Lambert’s immediate concern ; 
he took a long-term view. The final union was to be prepared by 
‘slow, peaceable and brotherly activity’.2° A psychological 
preparation was necessary. 

‘Before envisaging official and juridical reunion, we must effect 
the spiritual reconciliation of minds and hearts. Each Christian must 
begin this reconciliation in himself . . . The immediate work is 
open to all... to know, understand, respect and love our separated 
Brethren, and to pray with them for the concord of the Holy 
Churches.” Here was an intuition which was to be worked out 
some years later by the Abbé Couturier. 

But the psychological rapprochement advocated by Dom Lambert 
was not limited to a spiritual approach; there must also be 
intellectual preparation. One of the tasks of the theologian, for 
example, must be to set definitions of doctrine in their historical 
context, for this would help non-Catholics to understand them 
better. Both the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican needed to be 
presented in this manner.22 Dom Lambert himself made a start 

17 uvre monastique, p. 20. 

18 Tbid., p. 17 

19 Tvénikon, I, 1, April, 1926, p. 1. 

9° Cover, Irénikon I. 


#1 Ivénikon, I, 1, p. 2, p. 9. 
#2 Tvénikon, II, 1, April 1927, p. 8. 
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in several articles on the subject of Papal infallibility.% Already 
during the Week for the Union of the Churches held at Brussels 
in September 1925 he had spoken of the Vatican Council and 
suggested that its work needed to be taken up and completed : 
‘Let us not forget that it is only suspended ; let us hope that it 
will soon take up its work again and give us a Constitutio dogmatica 
secunda on the powers of the teaching Church and the Bishops.’™ 
Here again, Dom Lambert was far ahead of his generation. 

Another of his points was that Latins must realize that they 
had something to learn from other Christians ; the advantages of 
reunion would not all be to the benefit of the non-Catholics. 
Thus, in the first number of /rénikon, Dom Lambert put ‘the 
West to the school of the East’. The subject was the Pascal liturgy 
in the Eastern tradition, the liturgy being a ‘point of contact and 
an irenic rendezvous where all who love Christ can fraternize and 
learn to know and love each other in order soon to find each other 
together again in the indivisible unity of the one fold’. 

The Church herself would be enriched by reunion. 

‘There is only one doctrine in terms of which we can think out 
the concept of the Union of the Churches, if we want to consider 
it in all its depth and richness ; it is the doctrine of the Church the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Work for the Union of the Churches 
must be inspired by the desire to give back to the Mystical Body 
of Christ the fullness of her riches and of her life, and the splendour 
of her visible unity.’** Here was a suggestion which would be worked 
out more fully later, in terms of what is necessary for the essence 
and for the fullness of the Church. 

Dom Lambert’s approach to the problem of Christian divisions 
was a new one. His thinking was not systematic, but it was 
suggestive for future developments. It was a new idea that all 
Christians should be involved in a movement of prayer and concern 
for reunion. His emphasis on the psychological rapprochement 
necessary before union could be achieved was equally new. The 
suggestion that the Church has something to receive from Christian 
communities separated from her was only accepted much later. 


$3 ‘L’infaillibilité du Pape et l'Union’, Ivénikon, III, 8 Dec., 1927, 
pp. 449-53; V, 2, February 1928, pp. 91-8; V, 5-6, May-June 1928, 
pp. 231-8. 

*% Revue Catholique des Idées et des Faits, 23 X 25, p. 13- 

% Tvénikon, I, 1, p. 20. 

%¢ Ivénikon, I, 2, May 1926, p. 119. 
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Dom Lambert’s programme for a renewal of liturgical piety 
in the Church had been bitterly criticized at first. His ecumenical 
aims were misunderstood to an even greater degree. Many criticisms 
came from English Catholics, who did not understand that there 
was a legitimate difference between Dom Lambert’s irenic method 
of working for psychological rapprochement on a long-term basis 
and their own method of working for individual conversions. For 
the Monks of Union ‘no proselytism, neither individual nor 
collective’ was the order of the day.?? 

In October 1926 Dom Lambert had been invited to lecture in 
London on the work of the Monks of Union at the Catholic Week 
on Eastern Liturgies organized by the newly-founded Society 
of St John Chrysostom. But The Month had already criticized his 
ecumenical approach, and soon The Tablet followed suit: ‘It is 
only through individual conversions that Unity can be obtained’.?® 
Cardinal Bourne’s Lenten pastoral letter in 1928 put forward the 
same view. English Catholics got to know of Dom Lambert’s 
paper, “The Anglican Church United not Absorbed’?® read by 
Cardinal Mercier during the Malines Conversations, and were full 
of indignation at an application to the Anglican Church of a method 
of reunion which might be suitable for the Eastern Churches but 
which could not simply be transferred to England without adapta- 
tion. Certainly Dom Lambert’s paper was over-optimistic in its 
approach, and did not grasp the complexity of the issues involved; 
however, there was a very positive aspect in the attention which 
it paid to the importance of non-theological factors. 

Dom Lambert lost a great friend and supporter by the death of 
Cardinal Mercier in January 1926. Criticism of his work increased 
both in England and other quarters, and the foundation at Amay 
passed through a difficult period. In 1928 the encyclical Mortalium 
Animos warned Catholics against the dangers of indifferentism 
inherent in the ecumenical movement. Half the circulation of 
Irénikon dropped off after the appearance of Mortalium Animos. 
The monastery at Amay was told to confine itself strictly to work 
for reunion with the Orthodox ; a rapprochement with Anglicans and 
Protestants lay outside its scope. Dom Lambert himself had to 
give up his position as Prior. 


&* Thid., p. 217. 

88 The Tablet, 22 I 27. 

#% J. Bivort de la Saudée, Anglicans et catholiques, Brussels—Paris, 1949, 
2 vols, ii, pp. 212-24. 
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He spent twenty years in compulsory exile in France, first at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat in the south, and then as 
chaplain of a women’s community of Olivetan Benedictine oblates 
at that time at Cormeilles-en-Parisis, now at Bec. Here he had a 
considerable influence on the monks of the same congregation now 
also at Bec, and on the ecumenical vocation of the two communities. 
Then for fifteen years he was chaplain of a convent of the Good 
Shepherd Sisters at Chatou, near Paris.°° 

If his work in France was more inconspicuous than his earlier 
achievements, it was none the less effective. He preached many 
retreats for priests and for the laity, and thus spread his ideas on 
the liturgy and on ecumenism, he was largely responsible for the 
foundation of the Centre de pastorale liturgique in Paris, and he 
received visitors by the score—Catholics, Orthodox and 
Protestants. He never lost his optimism nor his spirit of joy. 
‘Suffering is a superficial state : Christ is risen !’ he said to someone 
who, like himself, had suffered much. In the retreats he preached 
he spoke more of the Resurrection than of the Cross. The Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Risen Christ, the Church: these were his 
favourite themes. 

After the war, the movements which Dom Lambert had 
pioneered began to come into their own. Finally, in 1951, he was 
able to return to his own community, now moved from Amay to 
Chevetogne, and to pass the last years of his life in the monastery 
whose double character he saw as a concrete symbol of Catholic 
unity. To the end he himself remained temperamentally a Latin, 
and he always held very firmly to a sense of the reality of the 
Incarnation and of the humanity of Christ, which he believed the 
Latins had conserved more faithfully than the Orientals. ‘They 
really are rather Monophysite !’ he whispered as he listened to 
the singing of an Oriental liturgy during his later years. 

On the other hand, as against the Latin stress on the Unity of 
God and the fact that in the activity of each Person the three are 
present, he had always preferred the Oriental way of thinking first 
of all of the Persons, and only then of their Unity in relationship. 
Dom Lambert’s strong sense of the three Persons often struck 
those who talked with him. It seemed to his friends that he never 
prayed to ‘God’—‘le bon Dieu’, he said, was an almost meaningless 
term—but to the Father, the Son or the Spirit. ‘Which do you 


8° Aubert, ‘Un homme d’Eglise’, pp. 244-5. 
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prefer >’ he suddenly asked a young priest one day, as they walked 
along a city street. Seeing his companion rather taken aback by 
the question, he continued: ‘I mean, of course, the Father, the 
Son, the Spirit. For myself, I prefer the Father. I never go long 
without talking to him.’ Always, for Dom Lambert, ‘the Father is 
over all’. 

To the end Dom Lambert kept his inner urge to communicate 
his insights to others ; in his last years he was still delighting his 
friends and fellow-monks by sharing with them his latest discoveries 
in the Acts of the Council of Trent or the Vatican. And a year 
before he died in January 1960, he had the joy of hearing Pope 
John XXIII announce the calling together of a Council—the very 
thing he had hoped for more than thirty years earlier. He was 
convinced that it could bear much fruit for the Church, and for the 
cause of Christian unity which was so dear to him, and he urged 
those around him to prepare for it with all possible zeal. 

Dom Lambert Beauduin was one of the truly great men of the 
Church of the twentieth century. It is not yet possible to estimate 
exactly what we owe to him, either directly or in his influence 
upon others, but the debt is certainly a very heavy one. He 
pioneered two of the most important movements within the Church 
of the past fifty years : the liturgical renewal, Catholic ecumenism. 
Never in a position of authority in the Church (save for the few 
years when he was Prior of Amay) he yet made a contribution to 
her life which changed her history. He himself lived out what 
he urged upon others : 

‘By the Church, for the Church and with the Church, this is the 
synthesis which we have to live. For here we find the divine plan 
of the Father, the work of the Son and the activity of the Holy 
Spirit . . . To give oneself to the Church, to live for her ; this is 
the one thing that is worth doing.’® 

R. M. SLADE. 


31 In Memoriam, p. 34. 
32 Aubert, ‘Un homme d’Eglise’, p. 247. 
33 From a retreat given in 1940. 
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TAVARD ON CATHOLIC ECUMENISM! 


THE name of Father George Tavard, a.a., is well known to all 
students of ecumenical questions. His books in French and in 
English on subjects connected with Christian unity are read with 
great appreciation on both sides of the Atlantic, for his competence 
as a theologian, his wide range of ecumenical experience in different 
countries, and his position as a consultor of the Secretariat for 
Promoting Christian Unity established by Pope John XXIII in 
Rome give real weight to his opinions and writings in this field. 
It was therefore with high expectations that one approached his 
‘Short History of the Ecumencial Movement’, and let it be said at 
once that these expectations are more than fulfilled. 

What he has given us is primarily a history of Catholic ecumenism 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, although, as he 
himself says, this necessarily involves giving considerable attention 
and space to the movements in favour of Christian unity among 
non-Roman Christians during the same period. Father Tavard 
also informs us in the Introduction that, while not neglecting any 
of the important events, he has approached his subject especially 
from the point of view of the ideas and the theology which lie 
behind these events, and which give them their meaning. 

It is neither desirable nor possible in a short space to give a 
summary of the history recorded in this book. After reading it one 
is left with a renewed impression of the power and the range of the 
workings of the Holy Spirit for unity in our time. Especially 
striking is the way in which the comparatively small and isolated 
initiatives of Catholic ecumenists in the nineteenth century have 
given way to the widespread and rapidly growing movement of 
today. 

Many readers of the £.C.Q. will be particularly interested in the 
author’s remarks about Catholic ecumenism in England: ‘This 
uneven march of ecumenism is even more pronounced when we 
turn our attention from German or French theology to English- 
speaking theology. Here there is a truly different situation than 
that which we have discussed up till now. Neither great charismatic 


1 Petite histoire du Mouvement Ecuménique by Georges Tavard. Pp. 233 
(Editions Fleurus, Paris, 1960). 

Two Centuries of Ecumenism by George H. Tavard. Pp. 239 (Burns 
Oates, London, 1960) 30s. 
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voices nor world-renowned theologians dominate. Henceforth 
there is no undefinable halo like that surrounding the figure of Max 
Metzger, the martyr for peace, or of Abbé Couturier.’ But he goes 
on to say that ‘Catholic ecumenism nevertheless has its pioneers in 
England and America’, and he mentions Newman, Baron von 
Hiigel and Father Vincent McNabb, o.P., among others. Some of 
these early efforts, however, must be said to come rather in the 
category of what the author calls ‘pre-ecumenism’ rather than 
ecumenism in the full sense, based as they sometimes were upon 
the idea that ‘since Catholics already have unity of faith, they have 
no need of developing ecumenism through desire, prayer and work’. 
The final step, he considers, to ecumenism in the full sense, ‘is 
made when we come to the work being undertaken by the 
Benedictine quarterly review, The Eastern Churches Quarterly 
(p. 165)’. And he adds: ‘Dom Bede Winslow must be considered 
the pioneer of Catholic ecumenism in Great Britain’. Perhaps one 
may be excused for expressing in these pages appreciation of this 
tribute to the founder of the £.C.Q. 

Father Tavard also mentions the ecumenical achievements 
during the war of the Sword of the Spirit movement, founded by 
Cardinal Hinsley. ‘The success of the movement during the war 
years was astonishing. It accomplished an enormous amount of 
practical work by way of mutual spiritual assistance and moral 
education, particularly among the armed forces. The Archbishop 
of Westminster had realized a practical ecumenism on the level of 
Catholic action’ (p. 166). It seems a pity that, despite the encourage- 
ment of Pius XII and John XXIII, co-operation of this kind would 
appear in practice to be so much harder to obtain when external 
conditions return to ‘normal’. 

One chapter of this book is devoted to a sympathetic examination 
of the Conversations of Malines. The following quotation from 
Cardinal Mercier gives an idea of the aims of these conversations : 
‘Our Holy Father insists particularly that we keep in mind that 
what he expects of us above all is a work of rapprochement that 
consists in ground-clearing, in reducing friction to a minimum, 
in relieving both sides of their prejudices, and in re-establishing 
the historic truth. Our job is to get rid of obstacles to reunion. The 
union as such will be wrought by grace at the hour divine Provi- 
dence shall see fit to choose’ (p. 128). The author regrets that the 
English Jesuit, Father Walker, did not participate in the Conver- 
sations, thus assuring a representation of English Catholicism ; 
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and he regrets still more the violent attack on Cardinal Mercier 
which was made by another English Jesuit, Father Woodlock. He 
concludes that ‘the Malines Conversations taught therefore a 
lesson. It is simply that dialogue between members of the Catholic 
Church and members of the separated Confessions is possible... 
Dialogue between Anglicans and Catholics is the best way of 
reconciling minds in truth and hearts in charity.’ 

Notwithstanding the hesitations of the past, the great increase 
in ecumenical interest and activity among English Catholics since 
the accession of Pope John XXIII must be recognized with 
gratitude : the setting up of an episcopal Committee for ecumenical 
affairs, under the chairmanship of Archbishop Heenan of Liverpool, 
is a concrete and welcome sign of this. The impression remains, 
however, that England has been notably behindhand in this field, 
and that there is still an urgent need for further progress. 

Father Tavard is moreover hardly enthusiastic about the state 
of Catholic ecumenism in the United States : ‘American Catholics 
have not yet gone too far in the direction of ecumenism’—and he 
attributes this in some degree to the difficulty of establishing a 
fruitful theological dialogue with American Protestants—the 
liberal Protestants being not greatly concerned with doctrine, and 
the ‘fundamentalist’ Protestants being rather anti-Catholic. He 
refers to the ‘pre-ecumenism’ of certain Catholic movements in 
favour of unity, and considers that the question of the relationship 
between Church and State is a field in which American Catholicism 
is making a real contribution to Catholic ecumenism. In this 
connection he refers to the work of Fathers Gustave Weigel, s.J., 
and Edward Duff, s.j. 

This book points out clearly the great part which has been 
played by the Anglican Communion in the formation of the present- 
day ecumenical movement—it is sufficient to mention the names 
of such men as Bishop Brent, Archbishop Temple or Bishop Bell 
to recall this fact. Without the Anglican Communion there would, 
it seems, have been no bridge between Protestant ecumenism on the 
one hand and the Churches with a more ‘Catholic’ tradition on the 
other. The author writes that ‘the great contribution of Anglicanism 
to the formation of ecumenical thought has been to propose the 
question of Catholic unity’ (p. 53); and a few lines further on: 
‘the Anglican contribution towards ecumenism should be put to a 
critical test. Even the most severe criticism should recognize, 
however, that this contribution has been irreplaceable. It has made 
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possible an ecumenism that will not be a Protestant imperialism. 
It has opened the way to a dialogue with the Catholic Church.’ 

Nearly a whole chapter is devoted to the Oxford Movement, the 
ecumenical significance of which is underlined. And the author says 
that contemporary Anglo-Catholicism is ‘a renewing force within 
Anglicanism . . . It nourishes its liturgical movement and keeps 
alive its interest in patristic theology. It thereby assures the begin- 
ning of a return to sources without which there can be no living 
ecumenism. It therefore represents a very valuable potential for 
ecumenism. This is the direction in which we must seek the path 
of an ecumenism that will do full justice to the Catholic tradition’ 
(p. 216). There is, however, no mention, unless we are mistaken, 
of the growing understanding which has become apparent in 
recent years within the Anglican Communion between its more 
‘Catholic’? minded and more ‘Protestant’ members. Accompanied 
as it is by a decline in the old ‘party’ spirit, this is surely a fact of 
great ecumenical significance, and that not only for Anglicans. 
If ‘Catholics’ and ‘Protestants’ can become mutually reconciled 
within the Anglican Communion, this could be a pointer for the 
future progress of the ecumenical dialogue elsewhere in christendom. 

The importance of the part played by the Orthodox in the 
World Council of Churches and in the ecumenical movement as 
a whole is rightly stressed. “Whatever they may be in the World 
Council or apart from it, the Orthodox bishops and theologians 
are faithful to the sacramental and ecclesiological tradition that they 
have inherited from the Greek Fathers. They thereby put the 
Catholic problem before the Protestant world and gave it a central 
place in world ecumenism’ (pp. 290—-10).? Catholics should never 
forget that the voice of Orthodoxy in the deliberations of the 
World Council is very often also speaking for them ; and it is 
paradoxical that the Orthodox, who are doctrinally so much nearer 
to Catholicism than they are to Protestants, quite often have 
closer ecumenical relations with the latter than with Catholics. 

In connection with the World Council of Churches, Father 
Tavard mentions two other important themes of contemporary 
ecumenical thought and action: the close relationship that exists 


* Here, as elsewhere, the English version departs noticeably from the 
meaning of the French text, which reads: ‘Que ce soit au Conseil 
cecuménique ou en dehors, les évéques et thélogiens de l’orthodoxie sont 
fidéles & la tradition sacramentelle et ecclésiologique qu’ils ont héritée 
des Prées grecs. Devant le monde protestant et en plein centre de l’occu- 
ménisme mondial, ils posent donc le probleme catholique’. 
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2 Here, as elsewhere, the English version departs noticeably from the 
meaning of the French text, which reads: ‘Que ce soit au Conseil 
cecuménique ou en dehors, les évéques et thélogiens de l’orthodoxie sont 
fidéles 4 la tradition sacramentelle et ecclésiologique qu’ils ont héritée 
des Prées grecs. Devant le monde protestant et en plein centre de l’occu- 
ménisme mondial, ils posent donc le probleme catholique’. 
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between unity and renewal on the one hand, and between unity 
and mission on the other. These are themes which are both now 
receiving considerable attention from Catholic ecumenists and 
theologians, but which had been previously raised and studied 
in other communions. The effect of the World Council is to be 
‘a corrective element in the life of the Churches. According to the 
Protestant axiom ecclesia reformata semper reformanda, the Church 
must reform itself even though it is already reformed. It must 
always remain attentive to the Word. The sixteenth-century 
Reformation was not the last reformation of the Church. The 
ever-present task of making Christian life and its framework 
more conformed to Christ must be constantly pursued. In this 
sense the ecumenical movement strives to be a twentieth century 
reformation, issuing from, and where necessary, correcting that of 
the sixteenth century’ (pp. 180-1). 

‘Since the Evanston Assembly the life of the World Council has 
been characterized above all by the convergence of the increasing 
missionary enterprises of the Council and the activities of the 
World Missionary Council [sic].3 Missions are not a specialized 
activity of the Churches. They are the very life of the Church. 
It is through missions that the Church founded by the Apostles 
witnesses here below to the approach of the end of time and the 
second coming of Christ on earth. By means of missions it hastens 
the coming of the day when the glorified Christ will reconcile all 
things to His Father, thus perfecting the work of creation and 
redemption. This eschatological character of missions corresponds 
to the eschatological meaning of the essential unity of the Church. 
The reconciliation of all things in Heaven and on earth will not 
result in a new unity that is still to be created. It will take place 
in the framework of the unity of the one Church. In the eyes of 
Protestantism, this unity is not visible today. It is none the less real. 
Missions thus constitute an appeal to the world to find grace in 
the one Church. Missions imply unity and vice-versa’ (pp. 184-5). 

One of the author’s merits in this book is the interesting 
information he has here and there unearthed which has been until 
now unknown to students of ecumenism. Who has ever heard, 
for example, of the Irish Catholic bishop James Warren Doyle 
(1786-1834), who, Father Tavard suggests, was a pioneer of 
Catholic ecumenism who lived a century too early to be listened 
to? Not content with urging on the government that theological 

* The correct English title is International Missionary Council. 
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conversations* be held between Catholics and Protestants, he even 
offered to renounce his episcopal see ‘without pay, pension, fee 
or ambition’ if this could help towards union (pp. 55-56). 

The author is also to be congratulated in his choice of the 
short quotations which he has placed at the head of each chapter. 
The following one, taken from the Régle de Taizé, deserves to be 
widely known : ‘Never agree to the scandal of Christian divisions, 
that glibly proclaim love for their neighbour but remain divided. 
Have love for'the unity of Christ’s Body’ (p. 211).§ 

Father Tavard is well aware of the dangers—such as doctrinal 
indifferentism—which may attend the practice of intercommunion 
between separated Churches: “Intercommunion agreements are a 
very questionable element of modern ecumenism’,® he says. . . 
‘It is difficult to see where to stop once the principle of inter- 
communion without doctrinal unity has been admitted.’ One may, 
however, perhaps be permitted to regret that he does not mention 
the more positive aspects of intercommunion. It is clear enough that 
normally speaking sacramental intercommunion cannot exist 
apart from full unity in ‘faith and order’. Yet it may be argued that 
in the abnormal circumstances of Christian disunity there are 
situations in which it may be justified. The fact that the Catholic 
Church could not accept intercommunion between herself and, 
say, the Swedish Lutheran Church, does not necessarily mean that 
the Church of England, whose situation is quite different, is wrong 
in having done so. It is in fact probable that far more good than 
harm has resulted from most of the intercommunion agreements 
that have been entered into by the Anglican Church. No one 


* ‘The chief points to be discussed’, the bishop wrote, ‘are the canon of 
the Sacred Scriptures, faith, justification, the Mass, the sacraments, the 
authority of tradition, of councils, of the Pope, the celibacy of the clergy, 
language of the liturgy, invocation of saints, respect for images, prayers 
for the dead. On most of these it appears to me there is no essential 
difference between the Catholics and the Protestants ; the existing diversity 
of opinions arises, in most cases, from certain forms of words which admit 
of satisfactory explanation, or from the ignorance and misconceptions 
which ancient prejudice and ill-will produce and strengthen, but which 
could be removed ; they are pride and points of honour which keep us 
divided on many subjects, not a love of Christian humility, charity and 
truth.’ 

5 ‘Ne prends jamais ton parti du scandale de la séparation des chrétiens, 
confessant tous si facilement l'amour du prochain, mais demeurant 
divisés. Aie la passion de l’unité du Corps du Christ.’ 

* The French here does not say ‘very questionable’ but ‘more question- 
able’ (‘plus discutable’). 
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would deny the dangers inherent in the present widespread pressure 
which exists in many Churches for greater latitude in this matter, 
but the more positive side should not be overlooked. 

In this book the part played on the Catholic side by recent 
Popes is rightly emphasized. The author describes at some length 
the various ecumenical initiatives of Leo XIII, and underlines the 
importance of this Pope’s contribution to Christian unity. ‘Leo 
XIII was the first Pope to take up ecumenism. He must be given 
credit for laying the bases of modern Catholic ecumenism. It 
will be possible for Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII to elaborate 
a highly developed? ecumenical position on this foundation. The 
main point was already made by Leo XIII’ (p. 91). 

With the pontificate of Pope John XXIII Father Tavard sees 
the beginning of a new era for Catholic ecumenism : ‘The encyclical 
Ad Petri Cathedram marks the end of one period and the beginning 
of another’ (p. 236). ‘For John XXIII’, he says, ‘ecumenism is 
bound up with personal experiences more than was the case with 
his predecessors.’ And in his Conclusion he writes : “Our study of 
the ecumenism of the past two centuries ends with a hope, the hope 
awakened by Pope John XXIII within the heart of ecumenical 
concern’ (p. 237). May Catholics in English-speaking countries, 
who are so noted for their loyalty to the Holy See, not be slow in 
following this ecumenical lead given by Pope John ! 


BENEDICT M. HERON, 0O.S.B. 


? Again a mistranslation of ‘plus’. ‘Plus développée’ does not mean 
‘highly developed’ but ‘more developed’—surely a more accurate description 
of the facts. 
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THE INVOCATION OF THE DIVINE NAME 
IN SINAITE SPIRITUALITY 


For over fifteen hundred million years the Mount of Moses has 
risen seven thousand feet above the Sinai Peninsula which is formed 
by a triangle that lies between Egypt, South Palestine, Arabia and 
the Red Sea. A vast monolithic mass which is composed of quartze 
and granite, it belongs to the earliest period of the earth’s history. 

Since the third millenium B.c. this area has been the scene of 
many diverse occupations. The Pharoahs exploited local quartze 
deposits ; the Phoenicians left traces of one of the earliest recorded 
alphabets ; and through this region wandered the people of Israel 
for forty years, seeking the Promised Land. 

The vicinity has always been rich in biblical and monastic 
associations. It can boast connections with the Prophets Moses 
and Elias ; with great monastic figures like Abbot Silvanus, Nilus 
and Philotheus of Sinai, and above all with St John Climacus, at 
one time abbot of St Catherine’s. 

At the foot of the Mountain lies the Monastery of St Catherine 
of Alexandria. The site had been a favourite of Christian ascetics 
for many years before Justinian, in the sixth century, built this 
fortress of God in the wilderness.! 

The locality contains the remains of no less than six monastic 
settlements besides St Catherine’s.2 The occupants of many of 
these communities are mentioned by name in “The Sayings of the 
Fathers’, on account of their eminent sanctity and for the excellence 
of their spirituality. 

Sinaite spirituality must not be identified with the region itself, 
it is distinguished rather by a certain emphasis and ethos than by 
affiliation with any locality. 

A feature peculiar to Sinaite spirituality, almost from its inception, 
is the Prayer of Jesus.* This is a technical expression employed in 
Byzantine theology to denote the invocation of the Divine Name. 


1 Mgr Devresse, Le Christianisme dans le Péninsule Sinaite des Origines 
a L’Arrivée des Musulmans. Revue Biblique, Avril 1940, No. 2. 

2 Dictionnaire de 1’ Archéologie et de la Liturgie, XV, 1, cols 1474-6. 

* I. Hausherr, La Méthode d’Oraison Hésychaste, Orientalia Christiana, 
Vol. IX, No. 36, 1927. 

“La Priére de Jésus, par Un Moine de 1’Eglise d’ Orient, Editions de 
Chevetogne, 1951. 
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Within the compass of Sinaite spirituality no standard form 
prevailed. The Name may be used in isolation or incorporated in 
a wider formula. The name of Jesus is the only necessary element. 
Other features proper to this movement are a distinctly affective 
quality and an unmistakable tenderness; these characteristics 
distinguish it from contemporary and later movements in 
monasticism. 

Similarly, the principle that ‘the thought is mother to the deed’ 
predominates in the writings of all Sinaite ascetics, whereas later 
writers laid greater stress upon the implications of the ‘deed’. 
Indeed, at one point in his writings, Philotheus, an eminent 
Sinaite author, deprecates just such an attitude. He writes, “Many 
monks are unaware of the beguilment which the mind suffers from 
the demons. They strive for rectitude in their deeds, but take no 
heed of the mind and spend their life in guileless simplicity. In 
my opinion, they are totally unaware of the darkness of inner 
passions, since they have no taste for purity of heart.”® 

The Sinaite quality of tenderness arises from a christocentricity 
inherent in all Sinaite authors. It springs from a concentration on 
the person of Christ, His memory, His passion, and His Name. 
St Philotheus of Sinai, who is typical of the Sinaite mentality, 
writes in his ‘Forty Chapters on Sobriety’, 

“Let us hold on to Christ as firmly as we can... Let us try to 
trace the footsteps of His life in the flesh, in order to spend our own 
life in humility. Let us receive His passion into our feelings, in 
order to imitate Him in patiently enduring all suffering. Let us 
taste of His ineffable loving kindness to us, in order that, having 
tasted it in our soul, we should understand how good is the Lord. 
And over it all, or before it all, let us have firm faith in everything 
He says, and every day let us hope to have His care directed upon 
us’ (chap. xx). He develops this idea further in chapter xxii: 
‘Sweet memory of God, that is of Jesus, coupled with heartfelt 
warmth and beneficent contrition, can always annihilate all the 
fascination of thoughts, the variety of suggestions, words, dreams, 


§ From : ‘Forty Texts on Sobriety by Philotheus of Sinai’, p. 339, Text 
37. Cited from: Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart’, 
translated by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. Palmer (London 1952, Faber 
and Faber). All the translations are from this work unless otherwise 
indicated. The original sources are given immediately after the trans- 
lators’ reference. 

* K. and P., p. 338, text 20. Philotheus, p. 281, Cap. 20. 
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gloomy imaginings and in brief, everything with which the all- 
destructive enemy arms himself to sally forth, daringly seeking 
to devour our souls. Jesus, when invoked, easily burns up all this. 
For in no place can we find salvation except in Jesus Christ’. . . 
so every hour and every moment let us zealously guard our heart 
from thoughts obscuring the mirror of our souls, which should 
contain, drawn and imprinted upon it, nothing but the radiant 
image of Jesus Christ’ (chap. xxiii). These chapters may be said 
to epitomize the substance of Sinaite spirituality. This approach 
to the person of our Lord is continued throughout this work in 
chapters xxv, xxvi and xxvii.® 

It is interesting to compare this attitude with the approach of 
Thomas a Kempis in the /mitation, Book II, chaps. vii—viii, or with 
Hilton’s Stimulus Amoris, chap. vi, or even with Suso’s Little 
Book of Eternal Wisdom, Book 1, chap. iv. 

The implications of the Sinaite principle of mental ascesis are 
fully delineated by the same writer in chapters xxxiii-xxxvi of his 
most beautiful work. These are worth quoting in full since they 
demonstrate how keenly the process of thought had been analysed. 
From these passages can be seen the all-importance of ‘monologic’ 
prayer’ in general and of the Jesus Prayer in particular. Without 
a complete understanding of the inner structure of Sinaite and 
Desert ascesis their significance is lost and their tremendous 
effectiveness cannot be understood. 

In the intitial part of chapter xxxiii Philotheus writes, ‘If a 
man gives way to evil thoughts, it is impossible for his outward 
man to be pure of sins. Those who do not uproot evil thoughts 
from their hearts cannot fail to manifest them in corresponding 
evil deeds. We must cleanse ourselves in the Lord, both within 
and without.’!° 

He begins his continuous analysis in chapter xxxiv, ‘First comes 
impact, or contact; then comes coupling or joining together ; 
attention is fettered to the object so that there exist only soul and 
the object which has impinged upon it and occupied it; next 
comes merging together (the object, which has impinged upon the 
soul and occupied the attention, has provoked desire—and the 
soul has consented to it—has merged with it). Finally comes 


7K. and P., p. 333, text 22. Philotheus, p. 281, Cap. 22. 

® K. and P., p. 333, text 23. Philotheus, p. 282, Cap. 23. 

* K. and P., pp. 334-5, text 25-7. Philotheus, pp. 282-3, Cap. 3, 25, 7- 
10 K. and P., p. 337-8, text 33. Philotheus, p. 285, Cap. 33. 
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passion (sickness of soul) inculcated in the soul by frequent 
repetition and by habit which has thus become a quality of the 
soul." This is more fully expanded in the following chapter : 
‘The holy fathers say that impact is a bare thought just born in 
the heart and presenting itself to the mind. Coupling is conversing, 
whether passionately or passionlessly, with the object or image 
which has presented itself. Merging together is the inclination of 
the soul with enjoyment towards the object seen by the eye of the 
mind. Captivity is the forcible and involuntary leading of the 
heart away into captivity, its retention there and its merging as it 
were in one life with the object which has enslaved it.’ 

‘This merging results in the disappearance of our good state, 
that is loss of peace. Of all these actions, the first is sinless, the second 
—not altogether ; the third—according to the state of him who 
is striving ; and thus warfare is the cause either of crowns, if a 
man stands firm, or torment if he falls.12 Captivity is different 
when at prayer and when not at prayer. Passion is undoubtedly 
subject either to an equivalent repentance or to future torment. 
He who resists the first, that is—impact, at once cuts off everything 
shameful. Such is the war waged by evil demons against both 
monks and non-monks, in which, as we have said, there are 
victories and defeats. Crowns await the victors and torment those 
who fall without repenting.’ 

These two features, christocentricity and a mental ascesis 
which is essentially prophylactic demonstrate quite clearly that 
Sinaite spirituality is coterminous with that of the Desert. Among 
the Desert Fathers this prophylactic approach to ‘thought’ was held 
to be of paramount importance. 

In the Desert, as on Sinai, the principal aim was to keep the 
mind free from all thoughts—good or bad. This was achieved 
by the use of monologic prayer. Such prayer might consist of 
several words or perhaps even a sentence. If we turn to the ‘Sayings 
of the Fathers’, we find the Abbot Ammon giving the following 
advice to ‘a certain old man’: ‘Do thou sit in thy cell, and have 
ever in thy heart the saying of the publican, “‘Lord have mercy on 


11 K. and P., p. 338, text 34. Philotheus, p. 285, Cap. 34. 

1 K. and P., p. 339, text 35. Philetheus, p. 285, Cap. 35. 

13K. and P., p. 339, text 36. Philotheus, p. 285, Cap. 36. 

From the new edition of the ‘Philokalia’ published in Athens, 1957, by 
Ekdotikos Oikos ‘Aster’ A. L. Papademetriou. 
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me a sinner”, which we hear read in the Gospel, do this and thou 
shall be saved’.* 

In point of time, the earliest and most articulate exponent of 
monologic prayer in Sinaite spirituality is Diodochus of Photice 
in Epirus (c. 485). He is preceded in this field by St Nilus of Sinai 
and St John Cassian. The writings of Nilus, while they have 
the traditional Sinaite emphasis on ‘guarding the mind’, 
make no explicit reference to monology. John Cassian, being from 
the West, stands apart from the Sinaite tradition even in the widest 
sense of the expression. 

The legacy of Diadochus was developed and expanded by St 
John Climacus (VII c.), Philotheus of Sinai (VII-IX c.), Sts 
Barsanuphius and John (VIII c.) and Gregory of Sinai (XIII—XIV c.). 

In his work, 4 Hundred Gnostic Chapters on Spiritual Perfection, 
St Diodochus formulates his doctrine with a clarity and compre- 
hensiveness which is unusual for his period. He sets the Evangelical 
Virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity as the foundation of all real 
contemplation.?® Since for him, love is the form of contemplation, 
he affords it the primacy among the three. 
good and evil, the thought of God and the thought of evil, the 
natural image of God and the likeness which is begotten by love, 
which in its turn is nourished by prayer. These dualities which 
are reflected in man are due to the Fall. Unity is regained by 
love through prayer. At the end of chapter iii, he writes, “We must 
at all times, by the care which we observe in remembrance of God, 
allow to die in us that propensity to evil’.!7 For Diadochus this 
‘remembrance of God’ is parallel to the invocation of the Divine 
Name. Thus he writes in chapter lix, “The intellect absolutely 
demands that when we close our minds to all external issues by 
remembrance of God, we offer it the “Lord Jesus”, as its sole 
occupation which should fully answer its needs.’!* 

These expressions concerning ‘remembrance’ occur again and 
again throughout the ‘Gnostic Chapters’ under a variety of forms. 


“4 P.G. 65, 119 C. 

18 Sources Chrétiennes: Diadoque de Photice, CEvres Spirituelles. 
Introduction, Texte Critique et notes par Eduard des Places S.J. Paris, 
1955. The following references are to the Greek text only. 

1¢S.C., p. 85, Cap. 1. 

17 S.C., p. 86, Cap. 3. 

18 S.C., p. 119, Cap. 59. 
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At one time he will write, ‘remembrance of God’,!® then ‘remem- 
brance of God the Father’. Or again ‘remembrance of the Saviour’ 
or even ‘remembrance of the Lord of Glory’. But it is to remem- 
brance of the Divine Name that he is especially attached and to it 
he devotes several continuous chapters (lix—Ixi). For him the Divine 
Name is ‘this holy and glorious name, a weapon against the illusions 
of Satan’.*° Similarly he affirms that ‘the invocation of the Lord 
Jesus’ or ‘the meditation of His holy and glorious Name’ is the 
means of procuring recollection and grace in our souls. 

In chapter Ixi he comments : “When the-soul is roused by anger, 
or disturbed by drunkenness, or overwhelmed by deep despondency 
the intellect can make itself master, no matter what violence has 
been done to it, by remembrance of the Lord Jesus’.*! He continues 
later in the same chapter : : ‘That soul has a hold upon grace itself 
which meditates and cries within itself “Lord Jesus”, as a mother 
teaching her little one the word “Father” . . . which will lead it 
into the habit of calling instinctively to its father, even in its 
sleep’. 

It willbe seen that in the light of these applications, the Prayer 
of Jesus has taken on a certain technical aspect. A formula has 
been established and a method has been advocated. In this work 
we have the first explicit reference to a formulated pattern of what 
later came to be known as the Prayer of Jesus, or more simply, 
the Jesus Prayer. 

Some eighty or ninety years after Diadochus, two companion 
monks, St Barsanphius and St John the Prophet, lived in a 
monastery at Gaza in Palestine. Although living outside the 
Sinaite peninsula they are well within the Sinaite spiritual camp. 

The writings of these two ascetics consists of a group of some 
eight hundred and fifty spiritual letters. These form replies to a 
series of spiritual inquiries from clergy and laity alike. As in other 
Sinaite writings, the emphasis is on the person of Christ, the 
guarding of the mind, and above all the invocation of the Divine 
Name. 

Thus we have the following advice to an invalid who writes 
seeking advice, “Kiss the sufferings of Our Saviour . . . as though 


18 The index of this edition gives an almost complete list of such 
expressions and their variants. 

°S.C., p. ror, Cap. 31. 

$1S.C., p. 120, Cap. 61. 

S.C., p. 121, Cap. 61. 
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together with Him, you were suffering abuses, wounds, degra- 
dations, the insult of the purple robe, the shame of the crown of 
thorns, the vinegar with gall, the pain of nails, the piercing with 
the lance, the flow of water and blood . . . and from this take 
solace in your sickness, thus you shall be a companion to our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

These references to the person of our Lord are constantly 
reoccurring in the most tender expressions; ‘May our great 
Brother grant His help to all; I mean our Lord Jesus’,™* ‘a quiet 
harbour in Christ Jesus our Lord’® ; ‘Our Teacher Christ Jesus’.** 

Expressions incorporating the Divine Name both explicitly and 
implicitly are frequent : ‘Let us take refuge in the Name of Jesus’? ; 
“When thoughts praise you, and you cannot avoid this evil, try to 
invoke the Name of God’®* ; ‘In any case never forget to invoke 
God’s Name’?® ; ‘Calling on the Name of God to banish lust’.5° 

There are more continuous references to the Jesus Prayer in 
certain of their letters. In answer to an enquiry, ‘How is mind 
enticed to a lustful thought >’ they have this to say: “The abduction 
of mind occurs not only in relation to passion or lust, but also on 
other occasions. The mind is subject to it through being dispersed, 
and when this happens, a man must recall himself saying, “Lord 
Jesus forgive me for the sake of Thy Holy Name...” The in- 
creasing repetition of the Name of God is a remedy that goes beyond 
destroying passions; it destroys the source of passions.’** He 
expresses this more graphically in another letter, ‘Brother ! Time 
of warfare is time of doing ; do not weaken, but do. Fight and when 
the battle increases in strength increase you too in your strength, 
by calling: ‘Lord Jesus Christ !’®? 

Or as in another place, ‘Call to your help the Holy Name of 
God saying, “Lord Jesus protect me and help me in my weak- 
ness”. And do not fear; he will break the enemy bow, for His 


*3 K. and P., p. 358, 50. The original sources of this and the following 
citations are not available. 
“ K. and P., p. 359, 51. 
% K. and P., p. 347, 6. 
*¢ K. and P., p. 351, 23. 
87 K. and P., p. 376, 118. 
#8 K. and P., p. 368, 85. 
*® K. and P., p. 371, 99. 
8° K. and P., p. 353, 30. 
*1 K. and P., p. 377, 119. 
3K. and P., p. 374, 109. 
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Name renders evil ineffective ; instead of saying much say little ; 
do not give freedom to your ears and thought.’* 

Although the Jesus Prayer is a central feature in the spiritual 
activity of these two fathers this is by no means to the exclusion 
of other traditional norms of ascesis. For we read in one context, 
“You should spend some of your time in psalmody, some of your 
time in reciting prayers by hearts, and you must allow some time 
to examine and guard your thoughts. Do not set limits to yourself 
as regards psalmody and oral prayer, but do as much as the Lord 
gives you strength for; do not neglect reading and inner prayer. 
Do some of one, some of another, and so you will spend your day 
in a manner pleasing to God.’ 

There is no doubt that the classical exposition of Sinaite 
spirituality is the Ladder of Divine Ascent.® This work. of a mid- 
seventh-century writer has enjoyed an unbroken popularity in the 
centres of Eastern monasticism. Little is known of the life of its 
author, John Climacus of Scholasticus, who is a Sinaite in the 
fullest domestic sense of the word. He was himself at one time Abbot 
of Mount Sinai. The work is divided into thirty steps, each recalling 
one year of the unknown life of our Lord. In many ways, the 
influence of the ‘Ladder’ is quite apparent in the Hesychastic 
movement which achieved its zenith on Mount Athos in the 
fourteenth century. Indeed several writers of this movement 
acknowledge explicitly their debt to this work by quoting it on 
many occasions. 

For Climacus the primary purpose of prayer is the suppression 
of thoughts and distraction. In step twenty-eight he writes : ‘The 
beginning of prayer consists in banishing thoughts that come to us 
by single ejaculations (monologistos) the very moment they 
appear ; the middle stage consists in confining our minds to what 
is being said and thought; and its perfection is rapture in the 
Lord’ (chap. xxviii, 19).3¢ 

He expands this in chapter iv, verse 92, ‘Constantly wrestle 
with your thought, and whenever it wanders call it back to you. 
God does not require from those still under obedience prayer 


* K. and P., p. 376, 118. 

*“ K. and P., p. 357, 45. 

% P.G. 88, 632-1164. 

36 From The Ladder of Divine Ascent by St John Climacus. Translated 
by Archimandrite Lazarus Moore. Faber and Faber, London, 1959. 
L.M. Step 28, 19. P.G. 88, 1132 D. 
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completely free of distraction. Do not despond when your thoughts 
are distracted, but remain calm and recall your mind. Unbroken 
recollection is proper only to an angel.’8? 

On the nature of prayer itself he has this to say, ‘Prolixity in 
prayer results in the diffusion of the intellect among products of the 
imagination. Monology, on the other hand, is made to recollect 
the intellect.’** Or again, ‘Let prayer be completely simple, for 
both the publican and the prodigal son were reconciled to God by 
a single phrase’.® 

‘By a single phrase.’ In step twenty-seven, verse 61 he is more 
explicit as to the nature of the ‘single phrase’. Here he writes, 
‘Let the remembrance of Jesus be present with each breath 
and then you will learn the value of quiet’.“° The expressions 
‘remembrance of Jesus’ and ‘quiet’ are to be understood in the 
technical sense. According to St Gregory of Sinai, who quotes 
Climacus, ‘quiet’ and ‘silence’ mean setting aside thoughts about 
things, whether of the senses or of the mind.*! In this passage we 
have the first explicit reference to the coupling of the prayer 
with the breath. 

The method, as thus formulated, puts Climacus among the 
founders of the Hesychastic movement. This was subsequently 
developed by pseudo-Hesychius and Philotheus of Sinai (VII-IX 
cc.), through St Symeon the New Theologian and Nicetas Stethatos 
(XI c.), and Nicephorus the Monk (XIII c.). This tradition in 
turn leads to the Hesychast movement of Mount Athos. 


EDWARD J. RYAN. 


(To be continued) 


37 L.M., Step 4, 92. P.G. 88, 716 A. 
38 L.M., Step 28, 10. P.G. 88, 1132 B. 
*° L.M., Step 28, 5. P.G. 88, r129 D. 
4° L.M., Step 27, 61. P.G. 88, 1112 C. 
41 P.G. 150, 1333 B. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


ROME AND THE COUNCIL 


NOMINATIONS IN THE CURIA 


THE Pope’s choice of Amleto Cardinal Cicognani to succeed 
Cardinal Tardini as Secretary of State was welcome news to all 
who have the cause of the Eastern Church at heart. A member of 
the Congregation for the Oriental Church since 1923, and for many 
years Apostolic Delegate in the U.S.A., Cardinal Cicognani became 
the successor of Cardinal Tisserant as Secretary of this Congre- 
gation in December 1958. 

He is now succeeded in this office by Archbishop Gabriel 
Coussa, who is of Lebanese nationality and a member of the 
Basilian Order. Born at Aleppo in 1897, he received his episcopal 
consecration at the Pope’s hands on 16th April last,! and has now 
been named a Cardinal. 


VISIT OF A ROMAN DELEGATION TO THE PATRIARCH OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


The visit which was made early in July last year by two members 
of the Council’s Preparatory Commission for the Oriental Church? 
to His Holiness the Patriarch Athenagoras I, has been described by 
Fr Dumont, 0.P.,3 as ‘an event of notable importance’. 

The purpose of the visit, made at the express command of Pope 
John XXIII, was to inform the Patriarch and the Church of 
Constantinople about the progress of the work of preparation for 
the Council, and to make a presentation of the first volume of the 
preparatory documents. 

The gesture thus made was extremely well received on the 
Orthodox side. Apostolos Andreas, the official journal of the 
Patriarchate, concluded its account of the meeting with these 
words : “This particularly significant visit has contributed to create 
an atmosphere of friendly encounter between the two Churches 
and has manifested the good dispositions which exist in favour of 
comprehension and of collaboration’. 


1Cf. E.C.Q., 1961, No. 2, p. 135. 

* These were Mgr J. Testa, previously Apostolic Delegate at Istanbul, 
and Fr A. Raes, s.J., Rector of the Pontifical Oriental Institute. 

In Vers l’Unité Chrétienne, No. 135, p. 73- 
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Fr Dumont remarks that up to this time there had been no 
public acknowledgement from the Roman side of the many marks 
of attention and sympathy which the Ecumencial Patriarch has 
made towards the Holy See in the time of Pius XII already and 
much more abundantly still since the accession of John XXIII. 
Any slight cloud that may have existed as a result of this fact has 
now been dispersed. 


THE COUNCIL AND UNITY 


Despite the tendency which exists in certain quarters to see the 
forthcoming Council as concerned exclusively with the Church’s 
internal affairs, the Pope himself has in several recent declarations‘ 
underlined the essential interdependence of the conciliar objects of 
internal reform and of the creation of a situation more favourable 
to the progress of Christian unity. The spirit of these declarations 
has been admirably expressed by the Rev. T. F. Stransky, c.s.P., 
who is a member of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, 
in a Press Conference given in July 1961. He said that the Council 
would ‘put the whole Church on a vast spiritual retreat’, which 
would have a profound effect on the movement for Christian unity. 

At the present stage of the drive for unity, he said, ‘this internal 
reform of the Church is the greatest service it can render to the 
ecumenical movement’. He stressed that Pope John’s decision to 
call the Council shows that the Church is conscious of its im- 
perfections on the human side. He said the Council will help to 
clear the way fer unity by clarifying the Church’s own image both 
to Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The creation of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity 
means that non-Catholics who want to communicate with the 
Vatican now have ‘a place to go’, he said. Correspondingly, the 
creation of the World Council of Churches has made it easier for 
Catholics to communicate with many Christians outside their 
communion. 

Pointing out that the union of the Churches may seem impossible 
if the problem is viewed purely on the logical, theoretical and 
intellectual levels, Fr Stransky added : ‘But we are dealing with 
human persons filled with grace. We work not on the unstable 
ground of abstract human possibilities, but on the solid, im- 
movable base of the power of God. 


“Cf. for example Osservatore Romano 30/6 and 1/7 1961. 
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The fact of a division among Christians is, in one way or 
another, the fault of both us and our separated brethren, at least in 
so far as we lack a truly living and personal faith, a profound hope 
and confidence, a sincere charity, and a life according to the 
example which Christ has given us. If we wish to promote 
Christian unity, we must pardon each other our mutual faults, 
pray together for the unity of Christ’s Church and, above 
all, always humbly place all our hopes in God. For it is God’s 
economy of salvation, God’s Kingdom, God’s power and glory 
for ever and ever.”® 

In the same vein, the President of the Secretariat, Cardinal Bea, 
speaking at Berne in September, said that while the Council could 
not alter Church dogma, it could clarify the truths taught by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and thus pave the way to Christian unity. 

‘It will create the preliminary conditions so that some day when 
God so shall decree and we ourselves, and our separated brethren 
are sufficiently prepared, a real Council of Union will be held, 
which will lead to the fulfilment of the Saviour’s words that there 
shall be one flock and one shepherd’, he declared.* 


ORTHODOX CHURCH 


THE PAN-ORTHODOX CONFERENCE AT RHODES’ 


The long-awaited Pan-Orthodox Conference of Bishops and 
theologians from all the great autocephalous and autonomous 
Orthodox Churches was duly held during the last week of 
September 1961 on the island of Rhodes. 

The essential purpose of this Conference was to prepare the 
programme for a future pro-Synod, which will itself eventually 
pave the way, it is hoped, for a general Synod or Council of the 
whole Orthodox Church. There are many reasons which have 
caused Orthodox leaders in different parts of the world to become 
aware of the necessity of such a meeting in recent years. The 
political, economic and social transformations of the modern world, 
and the challenge which new situations deriving from them present 
to Orthodoxy as to all other Christian communities—here we have 
the background. On top of this, the necessity for greater unity and 

*E.P.S., No. 27, 1961, p. 7. 

* E.P.S., No. 36, 1961, p. 9. 

7 Cf. Vers l’'Unité Chrétienne, No. 137-8, 1961, pp. 97-100; E.P.S., No. 
37, 1961, pp. 1-3, etc. 
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collaboration between the different Orthodox Churches in many 
fields has recently been more urgently felt, and above all the 
opportunity for taking a concrete step forward has appeared as a 
result of an evolution in the attitude of the Soviet government, 
whatever the political background to this evolution may be. 

There can be no doubt that chief among the forces pressing for 
greater pan-Orthodox unity and for the means of expressing it has 
been the Ecumenical Movement, and latterly the calling of the 
second Vatican Council by Pope John XXIII, which has as one 
of its primary objects the promotion of the cause of unity between 
the Roman and the Orthodox Churches. It has become more and 
more clear that the means first of seeking and then of expressing a 
common Orthodox attitude, at least in regard to basic principles, 
to these movements in favour of Christian unity, had to be found. 
The reciprocal visits which have been made during the last two or 
three years by many of the leading personalities of the Orthodox 
world must undoubtedly have contributed to the preparation and 
the eventual success of this meeting. 

Official observers were present at the Conference from most of 
the non-Orthodox Eastern Churches, from the World Council 
of Churches, and from the Anglican and the Old Catholic Churches. 
Several Catholic theologians were also present by private invitation, 
among them Fr Dumont, o.p., of Istina and Fr Wenger, of the 
newspaper La Croix. 

A major part of the Agenda which the Conference prepared for 
the future pro-Synod was concerned with relations between 
the Orthodox Church and the rest of christendom, sections being 
devoted to the ‘ancient Oriental Churches’, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Churches and confessions arising out of the Reforma- 
tion, the Old Catholic Church, and the Ecumenical Movement. 

The section on relations between Orthodoxy and the Catholic 
Church suggests that the pro-Synod should make ‘an examination 
of points of agreement and disagreement concerning the faith, 
administration and ecclesiastical activity of this Church, especially 
propaganda, uniates and proselytism’. It is also asks for study of 
the ‘maintenance of relations according to the spirit of the love 
of Christ’. 

The first part of the Agenda, dealing with internal matters 
concerning the Orthodox Churches, covers a wide range of subjects, 
including : questions of faith and dogma ; aspects of Church life 
such as the encouragement of more active lay participation, 
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discipline, liturgical renewal including wider use of the Old 
Testament in worship; church order; relations between the 
different Orthodox Churches ; the witness of Orthodoxy in the 
world ; various theological themes ; and social problems. 

The message of the conference, which was unanimously approved 
at the final session, said among other things that ‘For the first 
time for many centuries Orthodoxy has met in so fully representa- 
tive an Assembly, and we leave this Conference strengthened in 
our faith, our hopes and our love, with a full awareness of our 
strength in unity of our Holy Orthodox Church... 

. .. We salute also in love our friends of the venerable East with 
whom we are linked by the immutable bonds of heart and mind 
which have existed for centuries, and those of the West, with whom 
we have never ceased to collaborate for the accomplishment of the 
command of the Lord “that they may all be one”, acommand for the 
fulfilment of which our Holy Church has never ceased to pray.’ 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


THIRD ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL AT NEW DELHI 


With the general theme of ‘Jesus Christ, the Light of the World’, 
the World Council has held its Third Assembly from 18th 
November to 6th December 1961 at New Delhi—the first Assembly 
to be held in Asia. 

We hope to give a fuller account of this meeting and its signi- 
ficance in the next number of the £.C.Q. The following four points, 
at all events, are of the first importance : 

1. The integration at this Assembly of the International 
Missionary Council (previously an independent organization 
grouping the main non-Catholic missionary societies) into the 
general structure of the World Council. 

The main significance of this development is that it reflects the 
desire of the Asian and African Churches to be free of any kind of 
‘dependent’ status vis-a-vis European christianity, such as was 
inevitably bound up with the old concept of ‘foreign missions’ and 
with the structures that went with it. Although the very real de 
facto dependence that still exists is not denied (the various mission- 
ary societies will continue their work as before), the new structure 
is the outcome of a deeper theological understanding of the nature 
of the Church. Mission is the responsibility of the Church as such, 
and not just of any one part of it. 
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2. The acceptance of the application for membership of the 
World Council of the Russian, Bulgarian, Rumanian and Polish 
Orthodox Churches, as also of the first two Pentecostal Churches 
to become members of the Council.* Our next issue will contain 
an article by Fr P. De Letter, s.j., who attended the Assembly on 
behalf of a leading Catholic newspaper, about the meaning and 
possible consequences of this considerable change in the ‘balance’ 
of the membership of the W.C.C. 

It is also the first time that the Greek Orthodox Church has 
been represented at an Assembly by bishops and priests as well as 
by lay theologians. 

3- It is the first time that the Catholic Church has sent official 
observers to an Assembly of the World Council. This is a very 
concrete manifestation of the new stage in the official Catholic 
attitude to the Ecumenical Movement which has become apparent 
since the accession of Pope John XXIII, the calling of the Second 
Vatican Council, and the setting up of the Secretariat for Promoting 
Christian Unity. 

4- The adoption by the Assembly of a much more explicitly 
trinitarian doctrinal basis, which had been elaborated by the 
Council’s ‘Faith and Order’ Commission and previously approved 
by the retiring Central Committee. The new basis reads as follows : 

‘The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of Churches 
which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according 
to the Scriptures and therefore seek to fulfil together their common 
calling to the glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’ 

This replaces a statement which simply said that the W.C.C. 
‘Is a fellowship of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour’. 

One of those who spoke strongly in support of the change was 
Archbishop Nikodim, the leader of the Russian Orthodox 
delegation. 


An excellent account of the World Council and of the importance 
of this New Delhi Assembly, written from a Catholic point of view, 
may be found in /nformations Catholiques Internationales, No. 157 
(1er décembre 1961), pp. 15-26. The author is Fr René Beaupére, 
o.P., Director of the Institut Saint-Irénée at Lyon.® 

* A complete list (with statistics) of the 23 Churches—18 Protestant, 
4 Orthodox and 1 Anglican—admitted to membership at this Assembly 


can be found in E.P.S., No. 43, 1961, pp. 1-3. 
* Obtainable from 163, boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 17. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


On his way to New Delhi, the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal- 
ian Church of the United States, Bishop Arthur Lichtenberger, 
has paid a courtesy visit to Pope John XXIII, thus following the 
precedent set up by the widely-commented visit of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr Fisher, in December 1960. 

The Bishop was accompanied by Mgr Willebrands, Secretary 
of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, and the Vatican 
bulletin described the conversation which took place as ‘very 
cordial’. 

After the visit, which was on 15th November last, the Bishop 
said that the Pope had told him that he had at first thought of 
inviting the non-Catholic Christian Churches to participate in the 
coming Council, but that the difficulties which had later arisen 
had obliged him to ask them simply to send observers. The Bishop 
insisted that his visit would not have been possible but for the new 
climate which had been created by Pope John XXIII.!° 


GERMANY 


Bishop Otto Dibelius has expressed regret on behalf of Berlin 
Protestants over the Vatican’s decision to transfer Julius Cardinal 
Doepfner from the Berlin to the Munich diocese. Bishop Dibelius 
noted that during Cardinal Doepfner’s ten years in the city, they 
had maintained close relations based upon mutual respect and 
tolerance. Cardinal Doepfner, 47, is the youngest member of 
the College of Cardinals, and is a member of the Central Com- 
mission for the preparation of the Second Vatican Council." 


ITALY 


The Catholic Bishop of Pinerolo, near Turin, whose diocese 
includes the area of the Waldensian Valleys, has announced in his 
diocesan weekly paper that he intends to set up a secretariat to 
keep abreast of ecumenical affairs and tendencies, especially as 
these affect relationships with the Waldensians. The secretariat will 
comprise four full members and three consultants.'” 


, No. 157, p. 6. 
., No. 27, 1961, p. II. 
»S. No. 50, 1961, p. 6. 
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EGYPT 


The number of Greeks resident in Egypt has declined during the 
last five years from 120,000 to 45,000, as a result of the policy 
being pursued by the Egyptian government in regard to foreign 
minorities. According to M. Averoff, the Greek Foreign Minister, 
the future of the once-flourishing Greek community in this country 
would appear to be extremely problematical, so that the question 
arises whether the Patriarchate of Alexandria will be able to survive 
in more than name. The possibility of transferring the See to 
Central Africa, where a certain missionary development is taking 
place, would appear to have been abandoned for the present." 


INDIA 


A public discussion of the ecumenical attitudes of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Christians took place at Bangalore on the eve of the 
Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches. It is believed 
to have been the first event of its kind in the history of Christianity 
in India. 

Before large crowds on three successive evenings, four theologians 
dealt with issues raised by both the Assembly and the coming 
Second Vatican Council. They emphasized the many common 
bonds which make all Christians brethren in Christ, while 
admitting that differences of dogma and ecclesiastical order permit 
no easy optimism about attaining visible unity.™ 


Cf. I.C.I., No. 157, p. 14, referring to an article in Proche-Orient 
Chrétien, juillet-septembre 1961, I.C.I. comments that the same kind of 
problems which face the Greeks will also face the Latin Catholics in 
Egypt and indeed in the whole of North Africa. 

M4 E.P.S., No. 41, 1961, p. 5. 
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THE COUNCIL 


Tue large volume of books and other publications about the 
Council (not to speak of individual and collective episcopal 
exhortations and declarations) which have for some time been 
appearing in French, German and Dutch, has so far unfortunately 
found but little parallel in the English- speaking world. The Pope 
has repeatedly insisted that the Council is the affair of the whole 
Church, and that in different ways all have their part to play in the 
preparation and in the accomplishment of its work, and yet at such 
a late hour as the present the literature available in English on the 
subject is meagre indeed, and most of this is translated from other 
languages, or emanates from theologians of continental origin who 
are resident in English-speaking countries. 

An exception is E. I. Watkin’s The Church in Council, which was 
reviewed in our last issue.! Fr Dvornik’s The Ecumenical Councils,? 
is a somewhat similar work, being also a chronological account of 
all the Councils which have been held up to the present time that 
are recognized by the Catholic Church as Ecumenical and therefore 
as possessing the peculiar dogmatic authority which belongs to 
such a Council. Fr Dvornik’s reputation as a Church historian needs 
no advertisement, and within the limits which he has set himself 
he has given us a. valuable work of reference. In the chapter on the 
first Vatican Council there is a useful discussion of the Orthodox 
attitude to the doctrine of Infallibility. 

As regards the Council which is now imminent, however, 
historical studies do not of course carry us more than a limited way 
towards an understanding of its meaning and purpose. Here we 
must be thankful for what we have got; and there is at least one 
book for which we can be very thankful indeed. In Hans Kiing’s 
The Council and Reunion® we have now available in English an 
extremely important book by a Catholic theologian who has 
already, in his Rechtfertigung* made an outstanding contribution to 
the theology of Christian unity. Starting from the fact that it is 


iP. 206. 

* The Ecumenical Councils by Francis Dvornik. Pp. 112 (Hawthorn 
Books, New York, 1961) $3.50. 

* The Council and Reunion by Hans Kiing. Pp. 307 (Sheed and Ward, 
London and New York) 11s. 6d. 

*This is an examination of Karl Barth’s doctrine of justification, 
showing how it is compatible with that of the Council of Trent. 
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perfectly clear, (i) that a profound and far-reaching movement of 
renewal in the Church is an indispensable preliminary to any 
possible future progress towards reunion, and (ii) that the Pope has 
himself repeatedly affirmed that it was in order to lay the foundations 
of such a renewal that he has called the Second Vatican Council, 
Kiing takes us in successive chapters through the theological 
principles and determining historical factors which must affect our 
understanding of such an event as the Council coming at the 
present stage of the Church’s history. Renewal is a permanent 
necessity in the Church, for the Church is a Church of sinners ; 
if this renewal is to be possible, all must be enabled and ready 
to play their part, by suffering, prayer, criticism and action. The 
author then examines some of the main obstacles to reunion, as he 
sees them, and considers the kind of action that a body such as the 
Council may be expected to take towards overcoming these 
obstacles, explaining at the same time the sort of progress it cannot, 
by its very nature, be expected to achieve. 

Apart from any of Kiing’s particular suggestions, about some 
of which there might well be further discussion, it is above all the 
spirit in which he makes them that is so refreshing. The following 
passage is typical : 

These possibilities that we have indicated do not attack 
anything that is inviolable in Catholicism nor surrender anything 
that is essential. No doubt they will seem bold to many, perhaps 
overbold to some. But all the preceding chapters should have 
shown that it is bo/d measures that are needed today. Is it 
illusory to think of such possibilities ? We must answer with a 
counter-question : Is it not illusory not to think of such possi- 
bilities, to have an illusory notion of what are, in the concrete, 
the conditions necessary for renewal and reunion ?.. . 

... Four hundred, nay, a thousand years of separated Churches 
cannot be crossed at a single bound. It will need step after step. 
But let it be by all means an energetic, generous striding-out and 
not a vague, petty feeling our way. 

And do not say that even if we Catholics did all this, the 
Protestants still would not change. No denomination lives in a 
world of its own. If we change, the others cannot help changing 
too... So let us, here and now, take one large, bold, well- 
planned stride—and not worry whether or not reunion will follow 
hard upon it. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof—and are 
we Christians, then, abandoned by the good God ? 
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If this spirit were to become general in the Church, we should 
indeed have taken a great step forward: and surely not only 
towards reunion, but towards obedience to the Gospel itself. 

There is no great mention of Eastern Orthodoxy in the book. 
The author writes of course in a German context, but there is 
perhaps a deeper reason why he is right to emphasize the importance 
of the dialogue with the Churches of the Reformation. Notwith- 
standing the apparent dogmatic closeness of Orthodoxy to the 
Catholic Church, it is at least arguable that we in the West must 
first come to the point of reconciliation among ourselves, before 
reunion between East and West as such can in turn be contemplated. 
Recent developments in the Ecumenical Movement would also seem 
to point in this direction. 

Raymond Veillet’s book’ is a useful general survey of the role 
and meaning of a Council in the life of the Church. However, 
intended as it is for the relatively uninstructed, English-speaking 
readers who are able to read French will probably turn to some of 
the many more advanced publications available. It lacks the 
theological depth and breadth of vision of Kiing. 

Le Concile et les Conciles,* published by the Monastery of 
Chevetogne in memory of Dom Lambert Beauduin, is a collection 
of articles which has already been widely recognized as an important 
summary of the present state of research into conciliar history and 
theology. A list of its contents will be the best indication of the 
high quality of what we are offered: I. Bernard Botte, 0.s.B., La 
Collégialité dans le Nouveau Testament et chez les Péres apostoliques ; 
II. Hilaire Marot, 0.s.B., Conciles anténicéens et conciles oecuméniques. 
Thomas Pierre Camelot, 0.P., Les conciles oecuméniques des 1 V* et V* 
stécles ; Yves M. J. Congar, 0.P., La primauté des quatre premiers 
conciles cecuméniques ; Hamilcar S. Alivisatos, Les conciles cecumén- 
iques V*, VI*, VII, et VIIF ; Gérard Fransen, L’ Ecclésiologie 
des conciles médiévaux ; Paul de Vooght, 0.s.B., Le Conciliarisme 
aux conciles de Constance et de Bale; Joseph Gill, s.j., L’accord 
gréco-latin au Concile de Florence; Alphonse Dupront, Le Concile 
de Trente; Roger Aubert, L’£Ecclésiologie au concile du Vatican ; 
Yves M. J. Congar, 0.P., Conclusion. 


5 Les Etats Génévaux de l’Eglise by Raymond Veillet. Pp. 228 (Editions 
Fleurus, Paris, 1961). 

* Le Concile et les Conciles. Pp. 346 (Editions de Chevetogne, Editions 
du Cerf, 1960). 
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CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 

Fr Tavard’s history of Catholic ecumenism, which is at the same 
time an exposition of its principles, is reviewed at length elsewhere 
in this issue. Like most of the Catholic writing about Christian 
unity available in English, this is a translated work. Mention is 
however overdue in these pages of the first comprehensive attempt 
at an appraisal of the Ecumenical Movement from a Catholic 
point of view to be written by an English theologian. Fr Leeming’s 
book’ is indeed important in its own right as a contribution to 
Catholic ecumenical thought, but it will perhaps be recognized 
above all as an event in the development of Catholic ecumenism 
in the English-speaking world. The author’s deep charity, the 
abundance of his information, and the penetrating judgements 
that are to be found on almost every page fully justify the hope 
that his work will come to be widely used as a basic handbook on 
the subject. There are various criticisms of detail that might be 
made, and some of the author’s theological assumptions might be 
questioned or things otherwise stated more happily in other ways, 
but perhaps the most serious defect is the haphazard picture one 
gets of the development and present state of Catholic ecumenical 
theology in general: Thils’ fundamental Histoire doctrinale is 
mentioned only in passing, in a footnote, and the name Sartory 
does not occur at all. In this respect, Tavard’s work comes as a 
most welcome supplement. The assumption throughout, which is 
reflected in the plan of the book, that ‘Catholic Church’ and 
‘Ecumenical Movement’ are entirely separate and distinct entities, 
springs no doubt from a praiseworthy desire to emphasize dogmatic 
principles ; but the effect is somewhat artificial. 

Dr Good’s book on the Church of England® reflects both wide 
reading and an obvious ecumenical intent, but it is unlikely to 
be taken seriously as a contribution to the ecumenical dialogue. 
The author’s approach is frequently naive and constantly apolo- 
getical, and there are various errors of fact which have been 
pointed out elsewhere. Coming from a University Press, the book 
is inexcusably badly printed. 

Fr Maurice Villain’s /ntroduction 4 I’ @cuménisme is already a 
classic. Wherever French is read, there is probably no other work 


7 The Churches and the Church by Bernard Leeming, s.J. Pp. 340 (Darton, 
Longman and Todd, London and the Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1960) 35s. 

® The Church of England and the Ecumenical Movement by James Good. 
Pp. 163 (Cork University Press, Burns and Oates, London, 1961) 18s. 
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that has contributed in the same degree to the spiritual and 
intellectual formation of the Catholic clergy and people in face of 
the ‘mystery of Christian unity’ as Fr Villain, as a faithful disciple 
of the Abbé Couturier, would describe it. The third edition of this 
work, revised, augmented and brought up to date, is therefore 
greatly to be welcomed.® If it is beginning to be more widely 
realized that Christian unity is in the first place a matter neither of 
solving theological enigmas nor of negotiations between the various 
ecclesiastical bodies, but much more of receiving the grace of a new 
spiritual vision, amounting to something like a conversion, which 
can prepare Christians to receive God’s gift of unity, then it is in 
a very large measure due to the Abbé Couturier, and to the tireless 
diffusion and application of his vision to new situations which 
continues to be the work of Fr Michalcn, p.s.s., at Lyon and of 
Fr Villain. It is strange to find no mention in the bibliography of 
Fr Gregory Baum’s work on the ecumenical teaching of recent 
Popes. 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


First published in 1935 and 1937 respectively, Donald Attwater’s 
two volumes!® on the Christian Churches of the East have long 
since established themselves as the standard work on the subject 
in English. Recognition of this fact in the pages of the £.C.Q. 
should be entirely superfluous. 

Its appearance in a new and thoroughly revised edition is 
therefore an event for which we must be extremely grateful both to 
the author and to his publishers, the previous editions having 
long since become out of print, as well as out of date in various 
respects. Much has changed since 1935, and if when these volumes 
first appeared the concern for Christian unity and the desire for a 
better understanding of the Christian East which this concern 
implies was something of a specialist interest for Catholics, it can 
certainly no longer be legitimately regarded as such today. Love 
cannot exist without knowledge, and this work has undoubtedly 
played an important part in bringing about the change of 


* Introduction a l’Oecuménisme by Maurice Villain (3¢ édition revue et 
augmentée). Pp. 324 (Casterman, 1961). 

10 The Christian Churches of the East by Donald Attwater. Volume I: 
Churches in Communion with Rome. Pp. 232 (Thomas More Books, 1961) 
35s. Volume II: Pp. 260 (Geoffrey Chapman, 1961) 30s. 
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atmosphere which forms the background to the calling of the 
present Council. 

The general plan of the two volumes remains as it was in previous 
editions, but there are numerous and significant changes of detail, 
and the selection of photographs has been entirely renewed. An 
outstandingly useful feature is the bibliography (there is a reading 
list after every chapter as well as a general bibliography at the end 
of each volume), and this has of course been brought completely 
up to date. It seems a pity that in the second volume the expression 
‘Dissident Eastern Churches’ had to be retained—but this is a 
field in which it is notoriously difficult to find terminology that 
is both accurate and comprehensive. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Encounter of Religions by Jacques-Albert Cuttat. Pp. 159 

(Desclée, New York, 1960) 215. 

Dr Cuttat, who is a Swiss diplomat and at present ambassador 
in New Delhi, has devoted over thirty years to the study of 
comparative religion. This is the latest of a number of works 
dealing with the relationship between the Christian revelation and 
Oriental spirituality. Its purpose is to grapple once again, in the 
context of the twentieth century, with a problem that has taxed 
Christian writers since the second : that of the relationship between 
the religion of Christ and other great religious traditions. 

Justin Martyr, writing his ‘Apology’ in the second century, 
sought to show that ‘Christ is the Word—Logos—in whom the 
whole world participates ; those who live according to reason— 
logos—are Christians ; whatever men have uttered aright belongs 
to us Christians ; for next to God we worship and love the Word— 
Logos—which is from the Unbegotten and Ineffable God’ 
(Apology I and II). Dr Cuttat’s approach is a very similar one. 

He envisages the great religions in two distinct groups—the 
‘Oriental’ or ‘metaphysical’ group (Buddhism, Hinduism and 
Taoism), and the ‘monotheistic’ or ‘semitic’ group, represented by 
Judaism, Islam and Christianity. The former are distinguished by 
total interiority, the latter by an irreducible transcendency. In the 
former, in other words, man seeks salvation by attempting to 
discover truth within himself alone, while the latter look to an 
Incomprehensible God who has revealed Himself to mankind from 
without. The culmination, and the basis, of his thesis is that every 
religion finds its perfect dénouement in Christ the Incarnate Word, 
since He alone, in His Divine Humanity, can incorporate fully the 
polarity of interiority and transcendency. Dr Cuttat claims that 
in Christian history the most striking realization of this has been 
in Hesychasm, one of the great spiritual movements within Eastern 
Christianity. 

The work falls naturally into two parts. The first, entitled 
‘The Encounter of Religions’, contains seven chapters devoted to 
the nature and content of the great religions. Of these the first three 
discuss the possibility of a real encounter of religions, and the 
dangers and advantages of the comparative method. There is also 
a criticism of the classical syncretistic solution which presupposes 
the fundamental equivalence of all religions. The substance, 
however, of this first section lies in chapters four to seven. 
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Chapter four opens with an analysis and an appraisal of the 
cosmogonies of the Oriental and the semitic religions respectively. 
The author endeavours to show that the notion of ‘manifestation’ 
as a principle of creation (according to which the origin of things 
is seen as an impersonal metaphysical Principle rather than as a 
creative will) is radically inferior to that of a universe created 
ex nihilo and thus endowed by its Creator with a divine vocation. 
The question is, whether these two different approaches to the 
doctrine of creation, with all that they imply, are ultimately 
compatible. Since there exists no other authentic approach, the 
possibility either of these two being fused to form a third, or of 
their reduction to a single principle, is excluded ; while simply to 
set them in opposition would be to contradict the transcendent 
unity of the Divine as much as it would the immanent unity of the 
human. This exigency of unity demands that the two approaches 
be considered as being fundamentally harmonious, and _ that 
consequently one be subordinate to the other. The question then 
is, which of the two is able to incorporate the other without either 
absorbing or mutilating it. This presupposes a divine-human 
‘synergy’ of some kind. This idea is elaborated in the following 
chapter, the conclusion of which is that monotheism cannot be 
assimilated by the Oriental religions without the loss of its essential 
features, while it, on the other hand, can incorporate them without 
eliminating their positive features. 

There follows in the fifth chapter an investigation of the problem 
of the interiority/transcendency polarity which the writer believes 
to be in fact two complementary approaches to a single end. The 
sovereignty or the absence of either endangers the authenticity of 
religion. The author then asks what is the principal lesson that 
the East has to offer ; and he finds this in the yogic disciplines which 
lead to the achievement of intense concentration and inner equilibri- 
um, an indication of the primacy of the spiritual dimension in the 
Oriental mentality. In practice, however, this primacy takes the 
form of an extreme interiority, and if authenticity is to be preserved 
there is need of the correction which the monotheistic emphasis 
on transcendency can provide. 

The sixth chapter continues the theme of the divine—human 
encounter. No man has ever bridged the interminable gulf which 
exists between God and man. And yet it is this that the Oriental 
ascetics claim to do. A first reaction might be to judge this as 
spiritual arrogance deriving from the unacknowledged fact of 
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Original Sin, but Dr Cuttat prefers a different approach. India’s 
history, he says, may be divided into three periods: a ‘ritual’ 
period lasting until about 1000 B.c. ; an ‘intellectual’ period dating 
from then until some time around the beginning of the Christian 
era; and following this a period in which Indian spirituality 
is dominated by the theme of love. The author considers that the 
fact that this latter period is identical with that initiated by the 
birth of Christ should encourage us to regard this growing 
theocentricity in Indian religion as being part of the divine economy 
at work in the human race, if we see it in the light of the whole of 
our Christian heritage with its compound of a radical monotheism 
which is able to give such significance to time and to history and 
the christocentric perspective which lies, for example, behind the 
patristic idea of apokatastasis. 

Chapter seven begins with a discussion of the meaning of 
knowledge in the light of another patristic principle, that of 
antinomy. In the present connotation, this implies an opposition 
of which the terms remain incompatible in the natural order, but 
reveal themselves as complementary in the light of supernatural 
revelation. The author applies this principle to the most profound 
antinomy of all, that of interiority and transcendency, and says 
that it is only in terms of the Chalcedonian formula that such a 
polarity can be transcended. In the Hypostatic Union there is 
perfect unity ‘without confusion or transformation’ and ‘without 
separation or division’.! Christ is Himself this principle in action ; 
it is the unique claim of Christianity to envisage a synthesis of 
the divine and the human within the humar dimension. The Buddha 
and the Indian Guru indicate and pursue the Mystical Way ; 
Christ is the Way. The great prophets of the monotheistic tradition 
receive and reveal the inspired truth ; Christ és the Truth. Christ is 
the total union of interiority and transcendency. Before the 
Incarnation, the polarities of interiority and transcendency, of 
intellectual isolation and unitive love were separated by the 
irreducible antinomy. Apart from the Incarnation East and West do 
indeed remain incompatible; it is only within the Christian 
revelation, with its central doctrines of the Incarnation and of the 
Trinity that a real synthesis of this polarity can be achieved. 

The second part of this work is entitled ‘The Hesychast Method 
of Prayer and its Spiritual Significance in the Borderland between 
East and West’, and it contains four sections devoted entirely to 


1 ‘aovyxitws, arpéxrws, ddiapérws, axwpicrws’ (Denzinger 148). 
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the Hesychastic tradition. Dr Cuttat begins by showing on the one 
hand that Hesychasm clearly affirms the personal transcendency of 
God, and on the other that it underlines at the same time the 
interiorization of consciousness in man. In the former characteristic, 
it thus stands apart from Oriental metaphysics and is close to 
Western Catholic theology and mysticism ; in the latter, it provides 
for ‘the vision of God through the vision of self’ just as fully as 
any Oriental system of interiority, while preserving and indeed 
heightening human identity within a ‘deification’ rooted in Grace. 
But Hesychasm differs from Latin theology in seeing the starting- 
point of this ‘deification’ not as fallen nature as such, but as a 
point which is at once superior and prior to it. The divine Person 
is approached not from the ordinary individual self : the encounter 
with God is not fulfilled from the starting-point of fallen nature, 
for it presupposes a preliminary restoration of our Adamic nature. 
The Hesychastic synthesis assumes the existence, in man, of a 
point of perfection which transcends the creature without, however, 
coinciding with uncreated Grace, in other words of a God-like 
faculty which is at one and the same time the reflection of the 
divine Light in us and the source of the human faculties. This 
point is the ‘nous’, the formless image of the Creator. ‘Deification’ 
is less a question of appropriating the ‘nous’, therefore, than of 
restoring it from ‘image’ to ‘resemblance’, by implementing the 
‘potential analogy’ in virtue of which nature is rooted in supernature. 
In Hesychasm this is achieved principally by the practice of the 
‘Prayer of Jesus’ or ‘Prayer of the Heart’. This exercise consists 
in the ceaseless repetition of the prayer: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, have mercy upon me’, and it includes a search for the 
‘place of the heart’ from whence rises up the revolt of the passions. 
The object of this technique is the achievement of ‘Impassiveness’ 
or ‘Apatheia’, which consists not in the total extinction of the 
passions but in their complete rejection. The Hesychastic synthesis 
is the direct outcome of the Incarnation ; it is not the product of 
any conscious co-ordination or manipulation of the East-West 
polarity. Its natural parallel is the Eucharistic Mystery, ‘which 
allows us to reach what surpasses nature through the very thing that 
is usual and natural to us’, and it is a synthesis which is not to be 
thought of as the work of man but as the work of the Spirit of 
Truth active within the Church. 

Dr Cuttat’s book may be described as ecumenical in the widest 
sense of that word. Although a number of books of this kind have 
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Original Sin, but Dr Cuttat prefers a different approach. India’s 
history, he says, may be divided into three periods: a ‘ritual’ 
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our Christian heritage with its compound of a radical monotheism 
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the christocentric perspective which lies, for example, behind the 
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receive and reveal the inspired truth ; Christ és the Truth. Christ is 
the total union of interiority and transcendency. Before the 
Incarnation, the polarities of interiority and transcendency, of 
intellectual isolation and unitive love were separated by the 
irreducible antinomy. Apart from the Incarnation East and West do 
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revelation, with its central doctrines of the Incarnation and of the 
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The second part of this work is entitled ‘The Hesychast Method 
of Prayer and its Spiritual Significance in the Borderland between 
East and West’, and it contains four sections devoted entirely to 


1 ‘acvyxtrws, arpértws, ddiaipérws, axwpiorws’ (Denzinger 148). 
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the Hesychastic tradition. Dr Cuttat begins by showing on the one 
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divine Light in us and the source of the human faculties. This 
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is less a question of appropriating the ‘nous’, therefore, than of 
restoring it from ‘image’ to ‘resemblance’, by implementing the 
‘potential analogy’ in virtue of which nature is rooted in supernature. 
In Hesychasm this is achieved principally by the practice of the 
‘Prayer of Jesus’ or ‘Prayer of the Heart’. This exercise consists 
in the ceaseless repetition of the prayer: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, have mercy upon me’, and it includes a search for the 
‘place of the heart’ from whence rises up the revolt of the passions. 
The object of this technique is the achievement of ‘Impassiveness’ 
or ‘Apatheia’, which consists not in the total extinction of the 
passions but in their complete rejection. The Hesychastic synthesis 
is the direct outcome of the Incarnation ; it is not the product of 
any conscious co-ordination or manipulation of the East-West 
polarity. Its natural parallel is the Eucharistic Mystery, ‘which 
allows us to reach what surpasses nature through the very thing that 
is usual and natural to us’, and it is a synthesis which is not to be 
thought of as the work of man but as the work of the Spirit of 
Truth active within the Church. 

Dr Cuttat’s book may be described as ecumenical in the widest 
sense of that word. Although a number of books of this kind have 
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appeared within the recent years, few have offered us such a 
coherent solution to the problem in question. But it must be 
added that if the solution is coherent, the style of the English 
translation? is not. The reaction of many will be that the argument 
has been made extremely difficult to follow as a result of the 
ponderous and lifeless style of the English rendering. Various 
neologisms, for example, have simply been taken over from the 
French. 

The scope of the work makes it impossible to do it justice in a 
few lines. Generally speaking, it may be asked whether too lofty a 
structure has not been set upon too narrow a base : in chapter five, 
for example, the author offers only three examples of the 
developments which he considers so important. This is said, 
however, not so much because of any desire to question the 
validity of the book’s thesis, as by way of asking for more sub- 
stantial corroboration of it. In order to do real justice to the 
argument involved, a volume two or three times the size of the 
present one would be needed. Chapter six, in which the author 
points out the superficial nature of certain of the alleged similarities 
between the great religions, will be of special interest to many 
readers. 

The second part is by far the more novel section of the book. 
The account which we are given of the Hesychastic traditions and 
methods is judicious and well-informed ; the author sees very 
clearly its great significance as well as its limitations and dangers. 
The book is disfigured by a few minor errors : for example there 
are many who will be surprised to see the owner of the pseudonym 
‘Un Moine de l’Eglise d’Orient’ and Bishop Anthony Bloom 
both described as ‘contemporary Athonite writers’. The work is 
outstanding as much for the author’s charity as for his learning. 
On both counts it is to be hoped that he will continue to produce 
work of the same kind in the future. E. J. RYAN. 


The Crisis of Western Education by Christopher Dawson. Pp.246 

(Sheed and Ward, London, 1961) 18s. 

In The Crisis of Western Education, Professor Dawson writes 
about his belief that today Western civilization is in a serious 
predicament. The development of technology together with 
increasing secularization has meant that the Western world has 


2 The title of the original French edition is La Rencontre des Religions 
by J. A. Cuttat (Aubier, Paris, 1960). 
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become isolated from its Christian roots, which alone can provide 
‘a common system of spiritual values’. If this continues, Western 
man will become inferior, and it is vital for his survival that he 
should recover ‘some sense of (his) moral values and some know- 
ledge of the spiritual tradition of Western Christian culture’ 
(p. 132). The only way to do this is by making the study of 
Christian culture an integral part of the educational system. 

The book contains a short history of education (with special 
attention given to the U.S.A. and the position of Catholic education 
there), and a consideration of Christian education in the modern 
world, pointing out that Christianity, which is the distinguishing 
mark of Western culture, must provide the necessary basis for any 
course of study. In an examination of contemporary Western 
society, the author emphasizes the danger that exists of the Church 
losing all ability to communicate. He says that it is now ‘only 
through the medium of culture that faith can penetrate civilization 
and transform the thought and ideology of modern society’ (p. 178). 

Perhaps as a result of the limitations which he has set himself, 
Professor Dawson makes certain historical assumptions that might 
well be questioned—the dating of the split between secular and 
clerical in the fourteenth century, for example. More disturbing, 
however, is the apparent confusion between Christianity and 
Western civilization that runs through the book. The author says, 
for instance (pp. 9-10), that by the fifth century there existed a 
synthesis between hellenism and Christianity. ‘Transformation’ 
would surely be a more appropriate expression than synthesis, 
from the Christian point of view. Christianity of its very nature 
must not and cannot become thus identified with any particular 
cultural structure, for it is the leaven which will transform all 
cultures. S.M. 
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